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GEORGE GORDON MEADE. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


1. Tue general pbysiognomical expression is 
one of great intelligence ; the eyes being full and 


perceptive and in the reflective regions ; and the 
hose ample and well formed. The lines of the 
features are deep and clearly defined, indicating 
' @strongly-marked mental constitution. 


cates great decision. The distance from the open- 
ing of the ear to the center of Firmness is unusu- 
ally great. Self-Esteem seems also to be fully 
developed. - 

3. Prudence, resulting from the combined ac- 
tion of Cautiousness and Secretiveness, is a prom- 
inent trait of character. He will be watchful, 
will restrain properly his impulses, and always 
act with due discretion, without being in any de- 
gree timid or hesitating. 








bright ; the forehead well developed, both in the | 


2. The elevation of the crown of the head indi- | 
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PORTRAIT OF GEORGE GORDON MEADE. 




















































4. An ample and comprehensive intellect in- 
sures sound judgment and well-considered plans, 





which will be carried into execution with cool- 
ness and skill. 
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5. There is evidence of considerable executive- 
ness ; but we should have been glad to see more 
breadth at the base of the brain, a broader chest, 
a stronger flow of arterial blood, and more vital 
power generally. If he lacks anything as a com- 
mander, it wili be the fiery energy and dash 
which often carry less able men to victory. 

He is inclined to be religious, without being 
superstitious or bigoted in his opinions; and 
is kind, generous, and magnanimous. His social 
feelings, though strong, are subordinated to his 
sense of dcty as a citizen and a soldier. 

Had his education been so directed as to fit 
him for those pursuits, he would have won dis- 
tinction as a lawyer, a judge, or a statesman, for 
which his natural abilities are admirably adapted. 

At the head of an army, his conduct will be 
dignified, manly, and independent. There will 
be no bluster, no pompous display, no acting for 
mere effect. If called upon to fight, he will 
fight—coolly, unflinchingly, and persistently. He 
will not permit himself to be tampered with or 
controlled withia the sphere of his own proper 
office, and will do what he feels to be his duty re- 
gardless of consequences, If left free to carry 
out his own purposes, he will not disappoint the 
hopes of the Government and the people. 

His organization does not incline him to be- 
come mixed up with party politics. He is dis- 
posed to mind his own business, and expects oth- 
ers to do the same. 

To sum up, he is clear-headed, prudent, cool, 
firm, independent, brave, persevering, and con- 
scientious. His organization, as we read it, de- 
clares him to be “ every inch a man.” 

[The foregoing estimate of Gen. Meade’s char- 
acter was made from a photographic likeness, 
June 29th, two days before the commencement of 
the great battle of Gettysburg, in which he so 

triumphantly made good the prophetic declara- 
tions of phrenological science, in regard to what 
he would do.] 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Grorce Gorpon Meape, Major-General Com- 
manding-in-Chief the now assuredly victorious 
Army of the Potomac, is the son of Richard Wor- 
sam Meade and his wife Margaret Butler Meade. 
The father took his name from his mother’s fam- 
ily. She was Miss Worsam, of Philadelphia ; her 
parents being recent emigrants direct from Eng- 
land. Margaret Butler, mother of the Major-Gen- 
eral, was a native of Chester County, Pennsylvania, 
about twenty-five miles west of Philadelphia. By 
a somewhat interesting coincidence, the scene of 
some of the most important military operations of 
the past week has been in the immediate vicinity 
of bis mother’s natal home. The mother of Major- 
General George Brinton McClellan was born and 
married in the same county and neighborhood. 
The Brintons and the Butlers lived very near each 
other ; and when those two young ladies met, as 
they often did, in that quiet Quaker neighbor- 
hood, it was doubtless very far from the mind of 
either that two famous major-generals were to be 
among their fature offspring. The Butlers, how- 
ever, were no Quakers—being a branch of the 
great Southern family of that name, famous for 
the number of military heroes which they have 
furnished to all the wars of this country. Colonel 
Pierce Butler, of South Carolina, who fell in com- 
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mand of the Palmetto Regiment in the Mexican 
war, was a specimen of the stock ; and those fa- 
miliar with the history of the frontier wars of the 
United States will at once recognize the name as 
borne by some of the bravest leaders and victims 
in the “ Indian-fights” of the West and Southwest. 
The family was originally from the south of Ire- 
land, and were a branch of the race of the Mar- 
quises (and former Dukes) of Ormond, who de- 
rived their name from their office of Hereditary 
Lord High Butlers of Ireland—one of the seven 
chief officers of the monarch in feudal times. 

The father of Major-General Meade was born in 
Pennsylvania in 1778, but was the son of & Vir- 
ginian. The late Right Reverend William Meade, 
Bishop of the diocese of Virginia, was a cousin of 
Richard W. Meade. Richard Kidder Meade, for- 
merly a member of Congress from Virginia, was 
of the same family. Captain Richard W. Meade, 
U. 8. N., now and for years past commanding the 
United States ship of the line, North Carolina, is 
the brother of the Major-General. 

In the year 1803, the father of Major-General 
Meade removed with his family to Spain, and set- 
tled in Cadiz, where he established himself as a 
merchant, and was very successful in his enter- 
prises. 
ted States, and subsequently Navy Agent for that 
port—the commercial metropolis of the kingdom. 
These two offices he held for more than twenty 
years, enjoying the unlimited confidence of three 
successive administrations, those of Jefferson, 
Madison, and Monroe. He was the father of 
eight living children, most of whom were born in 
Cadiz, among whom was George Gordon Meade, 
so christened by his godfathers in baptism—one 
of whom was a Mr. Gordon, a gentleman of Scot- 
tish paternity, but born in Spain. 

Major-General Meade was well known (by 
sight) eighteen years ago to many hundreds of 
the citizens of New York, who little supposed 
that “ Lieutenant George G. Meade, U. 8. Engi- 
neers, ‘and’ Lieutenant Pemberton, U. S. Army, 
Philadelphia,” who then boarded at the Carlton 
House, were destined to make the figure and oc- 
cupy the place which they do now, and ever will, 
in the military history of the United States. 

Lieutenant-General Pemberton,who commanded 
the rebel forces in the lately beleaguered city and 
fortress of Vicksburg, is a Northern man by birth, 
and a Southern traitor “ by adoption!” George 
Gordon Meade, almost exclusively Southern in 
his ancestry, is the successful commander of the 
forces of the North and the Union in what new 
appears to be the decisive battle of “ this cruel 
war!” 

They lived together at the old Carlton House 
for weeks and months, in 1845—oceupying the 
same “ double-bedded room.” They are thus de- 
scribed by one who well remembers them—when 
they were daily associates and intimates, little 
dreaming of the part which they were to play 
against each other, and in history : 

“ Pemberton was then, and probably is now, a 
man of sanguine complexion and temperament. 
His blood would come and go, and ‘his cheek 
change tempestuously’ at the sound or sight of 
the first thing that irritated or annoyed him. 

“ George G. Meade was a cool youth, of no partic- 
ular complexion. His color never changed under 





In 1806, he was made Consul of the Uni- 
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any excitement. Both he and Pemberton were 
good boys, and never did anything bad (as far ag 
I know) while here.” 

General Meade married the daughter of Jobn 
Sergeant, of Philadelphia, who was the candidate 
of the Whig party for the Vice-Presidency of the 
United States in 1832, when Henry Clay was, for 
the second time, a defeated candidate for the 
Presidency. 

On the same day and hour, and at the same 
place, Henry A. Wise was married to another 
daughter of Jobn Sergeant—his second wife, 
Wise was then a young member of Congress from 
Virginia, an intimate personal and _ political 
friend of Henry Clay—soon after, his bitt 
fonlest, most malignant. and dangerous enemy, in 
conjunction with the traitor Jobn Tyler. 

At the outbreak of the Southern rebellion. Gen- 
eral Meade was employed in the Topographical 
Corps on a survey of the Northern lakes. Desiring 
active service, he sought but did not obtain com- 
mand of one of the volunteer regiments then 
about to be raised in Michigan for the defense of 
the Union. 

But on the 31st of Angnst. 1861. the President 
of the United States commissioned him Brigadier- 
General of Volunteers ; and he received bis com- 
mission as Major in the line of the regular army 
in June, 1862. [Since the battle of Gettysburg, 
he has been promoted to the rank of Brigadier- 
General in the regular army.] 

In the Mexican war he served in the Engineer 
Corps, and was therefore a non-combatant in 
actual engagement, but he made himself conspio- 
uous by brave conduct in the open field. He 
was breveted First Lieutenant for gallantry, un- 
der Major-General Zachary Taylor. at Monterey, 
in 1846, and was made Capfain on May 19. 1856, 

He commanded a brigade of McCall’s division 
of Pennsylvania Reserves in the Army of the 
Potomac until September, 1862, when he took 
command of a division in the Army Corps under 
Major-General Reynolds, who has just fallen un- 
der Meade’s command, in the van of the line of 
battle near Gettysburg. 

The age of Major-General Meade is forty-seven 
ry 
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ESTIMATES OF CHARACTER 


Tue judgment of the world in reference to hn- 
man character is often—perhaps we may say gen 
erally—unjust. People take one-sided views of 
their fellow-men and of themselves. Attention 
happens to be directed to certain p: ints, and the 
man is judged by them, while other qualities just 
as essential—perhaps more so—are left out of the 
account altogether. 

Phrenology enables us to avoid this error. It 
teaches us not to judge a man by isolated acts or 
isolated traits of character, but by his organiza- 
tion In that we find, clearly and fully written 
down, bis whole physical, mental, and spiritual 
character. We can strike a balance between the 
good and the bad, and assign to him his true 
place in the scale of humanity. We see bim as 
he is—not one side of him, but all sides. 

The loose and unphrenological way in which 
human beings are popularly estimated is very 
happily illustrated in a late number of Fraser's 
Magazine, from which we make the following ex- 
tracts: 

ABOUT SMITH. 

“There are things about your friend Smith that 
yon don’t like. They worry you. They point to 
a conclusion which might be expressed in the fok 
lowing proposition : 
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SMITH IS BAD. 
‘Bat if yon desire to arrive at a just and sound 
ate of Smith. your course will be to think of 
giher things about Smith, which speak in a differ- 
gut strain. There are things about Smith you 
gan not belp liking and respecting him for. And 
these point to a conclusion which a man of a com- 
ive mind and of considerable knowledge 
of the language might express as follows : 


SMITH IS GOOD. 

And having before you the things which may 
be said pro and con, it will be your duty first to 
gount them, and then to weigh them. Counting 
dione will not suffice. For there may be six 
things whiclf tell against Smith, and only three in 
his favor ; and yet the three may be justly enti- 
tled to be held us outweighing the six. For in- 
stance, the six things counting against Smith may 

these : 


1. He has a red nose. 

2. He carries an extremely baggy cotton um- 
brella. 

§. He wears a shocking bad hat. 

. 4, When you make any statement whatever in 
bis hearing. he immediately begins to prove. by 
argument, that your statement can not possibly 
be trne. 

6. He says tremenduous when he means tremen- 
dows; and talks of a priz-nfer when he means a 
} tor. 
| 6. He is constantly saying ‘ How very curious!’ 
| also ‘ Goodness gracious !” 

Whereas the three things making in Smith’s fa- 
vor may be these : 

1. He has the kindest of hearts. 

2. He bas the clearest of heads. 

§. He is truth and honor impersonate. 

New. if the account stand thus, the balance is 
wgquestionably in Smith’s favor. And it is so 
with everything else, as well as with Swith. 
When you change to a new and better honse, it is 
neotall gain. It is gain on the whole ; but there 
may be some respects in which the old house was 
better than the new. And when you are getting 
on in life, it is not all going forward. In some 
respects it may be going back.” 





JUDGING A MAN BY ONE DEFECT. 


“Then a truth very much to be remembered, 
is, that the fact of a man’s doing something con- 
spicuously and extremely ill, is no proof whatso- 
ever that he is a stupid man. To many people it 
appears as if it were such a proof, simply be- 
cause their ideas are so ill-defined. Ifa clergy- 
man ride on horseback very badly, he bad much 
better not do so in the presence of his humbler 
parishioners. The esteem in which they hold his 
sermons will be sensibly diminished by the revol- 
lection of having seen him roll ignominiously out 
of the saddle and into the ditch. Still, in severe 
logic. it must be apparent that if the sermons be 
good in themselves, the bad horsemanship touches 
them not at all. It comes merely to this: that if 
you take a man off his proper ground, he may 
make a very poor appearance, while on bis prop- 
er ground he would make a very good one. A 
swan is extremely graceful in the water; the 
tame anima! is extremely awkward on land. I 
bave thought of a swan, clumsily waddling along 
on legs that can not support its weight, when I 
bave witnessed a great scholar trying to make a 
speech on a platform, and speaking miserably ill. 
The great scholar had left his own element, where 

was graceful and at ease ; he had come to an- 
other. which did not by any means suit him. 
And while he floundered and stammered through 
his wretched little speech, I have beheld fluent 
empty-pates grinning with joy at the badness of 
is appearance. They had got the great scholar 
to race with them ; they in their own element, 
and he out of his. They had got him into a duel, 
given them the choice of weapons. And having 
beat him (as logicians say) secundum quid, they 









pany thonght they had beat him simpliciter. 
a may have been amused at the artifices by 
which men, not good at anything but very fluent 





speaking. try to induce people infinitely superior 
to them in every respect save that one, to make 
fools of themselves by miserable attempts at that 
one thing they could not do, The flnent speakers 
tought. in fact, to tempt the swan out of the wa- 
ter. The swan, if wise, will decline to come out 
of the water. 

I have beheld a famous anatomist carving a 
goose. He didit very ill. And the faith of the 
assembled company in bis knowledge of anatomy 
was manifestly shaken. You may bave seen a 
great and solemn philosopher seeking to make 
himself agreeable to a knot of pretty young girls 
in a drawing-room. The great philosopher failed 
in his anxious endeavors, while a brainless cornet 
sneceeded to perfection. Yet though the cornet 
eclipsed the philosopber in this one respect, it 
would be unjust to say that, on the whole, he 
was the philosopher’s superior.” 


PITT AND NELSON. 


“ Pitt said of Lord Nelson, that the great admi- 
ral was the greatest fool be ever knew, when on 
shore A less wise man than Pitt, judging Nelson 
a very great fool on shore, would have burried to 
the conclnsion that Nelson was a fool everywhere 
and altogether. And Nelson himself showed his 
wisdom when informed of what Pitt bad said. 
‘Quite true,’ said Nelson; ‘but T should soon 
prove Pitt a fool if I had him on board a ship.’ 
It may, indeed, be esteemed as certain that Pitt's 
strong common sense wonld not have failed him 
even at sea; but when he was rolling abont in 
deadly sea-sickness, and testifying twenty times in 
an hour his ignorance of nantical affairs, it may 
be esteemed as eqnally certain that the sailors 
would have regarded him as a fool.” 


STEPHENSON AND FOLLET. . 
“You may remember an interesting instance, in 
the ‘ Life of George Stephenson.’ of two great men 
supplementing each the other's defects George 
Stephenson was arguing a scientific point with a 
filnent talker who knew very little about the mat- 
ter; but though Stephenson’s knowledge of the 
subject was great, and his opinions sound, he was 
thoronghly rednced to silence. He had no com- 
mand of language or argument; be had a good 
case, but be did not know how to conduct it. 
But all this happened at a country-honse. where 
Sir William Follet was likewise saying. Follet 
saw that Stephenson was right; and he was im- 
patient of the triumph of the fluent talker. Fol- 
let, of course. had magnificent powers of argu- 
ment, but be bad no knowledge whatever of the 
matter under discussion. But, privately getting 
hold of Stephenson to coach him up in the facts of 
the case, next day the great advocate led the con- 
versation ovce more to the disputed question ; 
and now Stephenson’s knowledge and Follett’s 
logic combined, smashed the fluent talker of yes- 
terday to atoms.” 


THEMISTOCLES. 

“ Themistocles, every one knows, could not fid- 
dle; but he could make a little city a big one. 
Yet the people who distinctly saw he could not 
fiddle were many, while those who discerned his 
eompetence in the other direction were few. So 
it is not unlikely that many people despised him 
for his bad fiddling. failing to remark that it was 
not his vocation to fiddle.” 


GOLDSMITH AND THE MONKEY. 


“Goldsmith wrote the ‘Vicar of Wakefield’ 
and ‘ The Good-vatured Man ;’ yet he felt indig- 
nant at the admiration bestowed by a company 
of his acquaintances upon the agility of a mon- 
key ; and, starting up in anger and impatience, 
exclaimed, ‘I could do all that myself.” I have 
heard of a very great logician and divine who 
was dissatisfied that a trained gymnast should ex- 
cel bim in feats of strength, and who insisted on 
doing the gymnast’s feats himself; and, strange 
to say, he actually did them. Wise men would not 
bave thought the less of him though he bad failed ; 
but it is certain many average people thought the 
more of him because he succeeded.” 





Ethnology. 


THE LAW OF DEVELOPMENT.° 


Human history has hitherto been looked at 
mainly from the stand-point of politics. When 
this course has been departed from, it has been 
generally in the direction of metaphysics or the- 
ology. We have it now before us in a new 
aspect—as seen through the medium of Physi- 
ology ; and the view is no less interesting and 
instructive than novel. 

The author of the work noted below had pre- 
viously to its publication. acquired a deservedly 
high reputation as a man of science and a writer. 
His work on physiology is acknowledged to be 
one of the best in the language, and his abilities 
and attainments admirably fitted him for the 
great work he has undertaken and accomplished. 
It is intended as the completion of his previous 
work, in which man was treated of as an indi- 
vidual. In this he is considered in his social re- 
lations. The progress of ideas and opinions is 
dealt with scientifically. The main propositions 
which the author sets out to demonstrate are : 

1. Social advancement is as completely under 
the control of law as bodily growth. 

2. The life of an individual is a mriniature of 
the life of a nation. 

To accomplish this demonstration he has ar- 
ranged the evidence offered by the intellectual 
history of Europe (and incidentally of Asia and 
Africa) in accordance with the principles of phys- 
iology, so as to illustrate the orderly progress 
of civilization, and collected facts from other 
branches of science with a view of enabling us 
to recognize clearly the conditions under which 
that progress takes place. 

The American reader, for whom the work is 
chiefly intended, will find on ngany of its pages 
suggestions arising from the history of other peo- 
ple ‘and other institutions, which may profitably 
be considered in connection with the great events 
now transpiring. ‘ When a nation has reached 
one of the epochs of its life,’’ the author perti- 
nently remarks, ‘‘and is preparing itself for 
another period of progress under new conditions, 
it is well for every thoughtful man, interested in 
its prosperity, to turn his eyes from the conten- 
tions of the present to the accomplished facts of 
the past, and seek for a solution of existing diffi- 
culties in the record of what other people in 
former times have done.”’ 

It is not our purpose to go into a critical 
analysis of Dr. Draper's great work. It would be 
easy to point out faults both in its plan and in the 
execution ; but in spite of them it is an exceed- 
ingly valuable contribution to our historical and 
scientific literature, and as such we commend it 
to the attention of the public. The extracts 
which follow will give the reader a better idea of 
the style of the author and his manner of treat- 
ing the topics he discusses, than any description 
of our own. They will, we think, give him such 
a taste of the book as will create a desire to read 








* A History of the Intellectyal Development of Europe. 
By John William Draper, M.D., LUD. Professor of 
Chemisiry and Physiology in the University of New 
York; Author of a “Treatise on Haman Physiology,” 
etc., etc. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1863. 
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the whole. We may draw from its pages again 
in future numbers. 


NATIONS LIKE INDIVIDUALS. 

In an individual, life is maintained only by the 
production and destryction of organic particles, 
no portion of the system being in a state of im- 
mobility, but each displaying incessant change. 
Death is, therefore, necessarily the condition of 
life, and the more energetic the function of a 
part—or, if we compare different animals with 
one another—the more active the mode of exist- 
ence, correspondingly, the greater the waste and 
the more numerous the deaths of the interstitial 
constituents. 

To the death of particles in the individual 
answers the death of persons in the nation, of 
which they are the integral constituents. In 
both cases, in a period of time quite inconsider- 
able, a total change is accomplished without the 
entire system, which is the sum ef these separate 
parts, losing its identity. Each particle or each 
person comes into existence, discharges an appro- 
priate duty, and then passes away, perhaps un- 
noticed. The production, continuance, and death 
of an organic molecule in the person answers to 
the production, continuance, and death of a per- 
son in the nation. Nutrition and decay in one 
case are equivalent to well-being and transforma- 
tion in the other. 


LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE. 
If homogeneousness is an element of strength, 
an empire that lies east and west must be more 


powerful than the one that lies north and south. 
Ican not but think that this was no inconsider- 
able cause-of the greatness and permanence of 
Rome, and that it lightened the task of the em- 
perors, often hard enough, in government. There 
is a natural tendency to homogeneousness in the 
east and west direction, a tendency to diversity 
and antagonism in the north and south, and 
hence it is that government under the latter cir- 
cumstances will always demand the highest 
grade of statesmanship. 


THE CHANGEABLE AND THE UNCHANGEABLE. 


Is there an object presented to us which does 
not bear the mark of ephemeral duration? As 
respects the tribes of life, they are scarcely worth 
a moment's thought, for the term of the great 
majority of them is so brief that we may say 
they are born and die before our eyes. If we 
examine them, not as individuals, but as races, 
the same conclusion holds good, only the scale 
is enlarged from a few days to a few centuries. 
If from living we turn to lifeiess nature, we 
encounter again the evidence of brief contin- 
uance. The sea is unceasingly remolding its 
shores ; hard as they are, the mountains are con- 
stantly yielding to frost and to rain; here an 
extensive tract of country is elevated, there it is 
depressed, We fail tofind anything that is not 
undergoing change. 

UNIVERSALITY OF LAW. 


Then forms are in their nature transitory, law 
is everlasting. If from visible forms we turn to 
directing law, how vast is the difference! We 

from the finite, the momentary, the inci- 
dental, the conditioned, to the illimitable, the 
eternal, the , the unshackled. 

It is of law that I am to speak in this book. 
In a world composed of vanishing forms I am to 
vindicate the imperishability, the majesty of law, 
and to show how man proceeds, in his social 
march, in obedience to it. I am to lead my 
reader, perhaps in a reluctant path, from the out- 
ward phantasmagorial illusions which surround 
us, and so ostentatiously obtrude themselves on 
our attention, to something that lies in silence 
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and strength behind. I am to draw his thoughts 
from the tangible to the invisible, from the lim- 
ited to the universal, from the changeable to the 
invariable, from the transitory to the eternal ; 
from the expedients and volitions so largely 
amusing the life of man, to the predestined and 
resistless issuing from the fiat of God. 


EFFECTS OF INVENTIONS ON THE RACE. 


All over the world physical circumstances con- 
trol the human race. They make the Australian 
a savage ; incapacitate the negro, who can never 
invent an alphabet or an arithmetic, and whose 
theology never passes beyond the stage of sorcery. 
They cause the Tartars to delight in a diet of 
milk, and the American Indian to abominate it. 
They make the dwarfish races of Europe instinc- 
tive miners and metallurgists. An artificial con- 
trol over temperature by dwellings, warm for the 
winter and cool for the summer ; variations of 
clothing to suit the season of the year, and 
especially the management of fire, have enabled 
man to maintain himself in all climates. The 
single invention of artificial light has extended 
the available term of his life; by giving the 
night to his use, it has, by the social intercourse 
it encourages, polished his manners and refined 
his tastes, perhaps as much as anything else has 
aided in his intellectual progress. Indeed, these 
are among the primary conditions that have occa- 
sioned his civilization, Variety of natural con- 
ditions gives rise to different national types, 
artificial inventions occasion renewed modifica- 
tions. Where there are many climates there will 
be many forms of men. Herein, as we shall in 
due season discover, lies the explanation of the 
energy of European life, and the development of 
its civilization. 

THE BARBARIAN. 

The Negro under the equinoctial line, the 
dwarfish Laplander beyond the Arctic Circle— 
man everywhere, in his barbarous state, is a be- 
liever in sorcery, witchcraft, enchantments ; he 
is fascinated by the incomprehensible. Any un- 
expected sound or sudden motion he refers to 
invisible beings. Sleep and dreams, in which 
one third of his life is spent, assure him that 
there is a spiritual world. He multiplies these 
unrealities ; he gives to every grotto a genius, to 
every tree, spring, river, mountain, a divinity. 


MYTHOLOGY. 


To that tendency for personification which 
marks the early life of man are due many of the 
mythologic conceptions. It was thus that the 
Hours, the Dawn, and Night, with her black 
mantle bespangled with stars, received their 
forms. Many of the most beautiful legends were 
thus of a personified astronomical origin, many 
were derived from physical nature. The clouds 
were thus made to be animated things ; a moving 
spirit was given to the storm, the dew, the wind. 
The sun setting in the glowing clouds of the west 
becomes Hercules in the fiery pile ; the morning 
dawn extinguished by the rising sun is embodied 
in the story of Orpheus and Eurydice. These 
legends still survive in India. 


ANCIENT ASTRONOMY AND GEOGRAPHY. 


Before we enter upon the history of that intel- 
lectual movement which thus occasioned the ruin 


| of the ancient system, we must bring to ourselves 


the ideas of the Greek of the eighth century be- 
fore Christ, who thought that the blue sky is the 
foor of heaven, the habitation of the Olympian 
gods ; that the earth, man’s proper seat, is flat, 
and circularly extended, like a plate, beneath the 
starry canopy. On its rim is the circumfluous 
ocean, the source of the rivers, which all flow to 
the Mediterranean, appropriately in after ages so 
called, since it is in the midst, in the center of 
the expanse of the land. ‘‘The sea-girt disk of 
the earth supports the vault of heaven.’’” Im- 

lied by a celestial energy, the sun and stars, 
Couing forth from the east, ascend with difficulty 
the crystalline dome, but down its descent they 
more readily hasten to their setting. No one 
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can tell what they encounter in 

shadows beneath, nor what are ry Font 
the way. In the morning the dawn mysterious} 
appears in the east, swiftly spreading over the 
confines of the horizon ; in the evening the twi- 
light fades gradually away. Besides the celestial 
bodies, the clouds are continually moving over 
the sky, forever changing their colors their 
shape. No one can tell whence the wind 
or whither it goes ; perhaps it is the breath of 
that invisible divinity who launches the light- 
ning, or of him who rests his bow the 
cloud. Not without delight might men contem- 
plate the emerald plane, the sapphire dome, the 
border of silvery water, ever tranquil and ever 
flowing. 


“< 


THE UNDER WORLD. 


Then, in the interior of the solid earth, Or per- 
haps on the other side of its plane —under world, 
as it was well termed—is the realm of Hades or 
Pluto, the region of Night. From the midst of 
his dominion, that divinity, crowned with a dia- 
dem of ebony, and seated on a throne framed out 
of massive darkness. looks into the infivite abyss 
beyond, invisible himself to mortal eyes, but 
made known by the nocturnal thunder which is 
his weapon. The under world is also the realm 
to which the spirits retire after death. At its 
portals, beneath the setting sun, is stationed a 
numerous tribe of specters—Care, Sorrow, Dis- 
ease, Age, Want, Fear, Famine, War, Toil, Death, 
and her half-brother Sleep—Death, to whom itis 
useless for man to offer either prayers or sacrifice. 
In that land of forgetfulness and shadows there 
is the unnavigable lake Avernus, Acheron, ; 
the groaning Cocytus, and Phlegethon, with its 
waves of fire. There all kinds of monsters and 
forms of fearful import : Cerberus, with his triple 
head; Charon, freighting his boat with the 
shades of the dead ; the Fates, in their garments 
of ermine bordered with purple ; the avenging 
Erinnys; Rhadamanthus, before whom every 
Asiatic must render his accnunt; AZacus, before 
whom every Européan; and Minos, the dread 
arbiter of the judgment-seat. There, too, are 
to be seen those great criminals whose history is 
a warning to us: the giants, with dragons’ feet 
extended in the burning gulf for many a mile; 
Phlegyas, in perpetual terror of the stone sus- 
pended over him, which never falls; Ixion, 
chained to his wheel ; the daughters of Danans 
still vainly trying to fill their sieve ; Tantalus, 
immersed in the water to his chin, yet tormented 
with unquenchable thirst ; Sisyphus despairingly 
laboring at his ever-descending stone. Warned 
by such examples, we may learn not to contemn 
the gods. Beyond these sad scenes, extending 
far to the right, are the plains of pleasure, the 
Elysian Fields ; and Lethe, the river of oblivion, 
of which whoever tastes, though he should as- 
cend to the eastern boundary of the earth, and 
return again to life and day, forgets whatever he 
has seen. 

THE PYRAMIDS. 


Thousands of years have passed since the foun- 
dation of the first Egyptian dynasty. The Pyra- 
mids have seen thé old empire, the Hycksos 
monarchs, the New Empire, the Persian, the 
Macedonian, the Roman, the Mohammedan. 
They have stood while the heavens themselves 
have changed. They were already “ five hun- 
dred years old when the Southern Cross disap- 
peared from the horizon of the countries of the 
Baltic."’ The pole-star itself is a new-comer to 
them. Well may Humboldt, referring to these 
incidents, remark, that ‘‘the past seems to be 
visibly nearer to us when we thus connect its 
measurement with great and memorable events.” 


AGRICULTURE AND CIVILIZATION. 

There is a country in which man is not the 
sport of the seasons, in which he need have no 
anxieties for his future well-being—a country in 
which the sunshines and heats vary very little 
from year to year. In the Thebaid heavy rain is 
said to be a prodigy. But at the time when the 
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Dog-star rises with the sun, the river begins to 

; a tranquil inundation by degrees covering 

the land, at once watering and enriching it. If 

the Nilometer which measures the height of the 

food indicates eight cubits, the crops will be 

; but if it reaches fourteen cubits, there 

will be a plentiful harvest. In the spring of the 

it may be known how the fields will be in 

theautumn. Agriculture is certain in Egypt, 
and there man first became civilized. 


ANCIENT ROME. 


Rome never considered man as an individual, 
put only asa thing. Her way to political great- 
ness was pursued utterly regardless of human 
gaffering. If advantages accrued to the con- 

under her dominion, they arose altogether 
Pe ncident, and never from her purposed in- 
tefit. She was no self-conscious, deliberate civil- 
jer. Conquest and rapine, the uniform aim of 
her actions, never permitted her, even at her 
utmost intellectual development, to comprehend 
the equal rights of all men in the eye of the law. 
Unpitying in her stern policy, few were the occa- 
sions when, for high state reasons, she stayed 
her uplifted hand. She might, in the wanton- 
‘ness of her power, stoop to mercy ; she never rose 
to benevolence. 

WAR AND PROGRESS. 

War makes a people run through its phases of 
existence fast. It would have taken the Arabs 
many thousand years to have advanced intellect- 
ually as far as they did in a single century, had 
they, as a nation, remained in profound peace. 
They did not merely shake off that dead weight 
which clogs the movement of a nation—its inert 
mass of common people; they converted that 
mass into a living force. National progress is 
the sum of individual progress ; national immo- 
bility the result of individual quiescence. Ara- 
bian life was run through with rapidity, because 
an unrestrained career was opened to every man ; 
and yet, quick as the movement was, it mani- 
fested all those unavoidable phases through 
which, whether its motion be swift or slow, hu- 
manity must unavoidably pass. 

NATIONS MUST DIE. 

Nations, like individuals, die. Their birth pre- 
sents an ethnical element; their death, which is 
the most solemn event that we can contemplate, 
may arise from interior or from external causes. 
Empires are only sand-hills in the hour-glass of 
Time; they crumble spontaneously away by the 
process of their own growth. 

A nation, like a man, hides from itself the 
contemplation of its final day. It occupies itself 
with expedients for prolonging its present state. 
It frames laws and constitutions under the delu- 
sion that they will last, forgetting that the con- 
dition of lifeis change. Very able modern states- 
men consider it to be the grand object of their 
art to keep things as they are, or rather as they 
were. But the human race is not at rest; and 
bands with which, for a moment, it may be 
restrained, break all the more violently the longer 
they hold. No man can,stop the march of 
destiny. 

Time, to the nation as to the individual, is 
nothing absolute; its duration depends on the 
tace of thought and feeling. For the same rea 


. §on that to the child the year is actually longer 


than to the adult, the life of a nation may be 
said to be no longer than the life of a person, 
considering the manner in which its affairs are 
moving. There is a variable velocity of exist- 
ence, though the lapses of time may be equable. 

The origin, existence, and death of nations de- 
pend thus on physical influences, which are them- 
selves the result of immutable laws. Nations 
are only transitional forms of humanity. They 
must undergo obliteration as do the transitional 





forms offered by the animal series. There is no 
more an immortality for them than there is an 
immobility for an embryo in any one of the man- 
ifold forms passed through in its progress of 
development. 
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THE UNITY OF MAN, 
AS INDICATED BY THE UNITY OF LANGUAGE. 


Tus subject is one of very great interest to the 
philosopher, the academician, the moralist, or 
the philanthropist. 

The primitive or early inhabitants of our globe 
were few in number. The Biblical account of 
creation limits them to a single pair. This is 
most consonant with all experience. 

The diversities of mankind are evidently acciden- 
tal and physical, or derivative. We are satisfied 
that they are all of one family from the fact that 
all nations that have ever yet been discovered use 
the five vowels, and no more. Now, if they were 
of different families, they would use different 
vowels—some more, some less, and some none at 
all. Besides, a propagation of the species ‘pro- 
ducing healthy, well-formed offspring is sid 
strong argument in favor of unity of families 
among the original inhabitants of the globe. At 
what particular period man appeared never can 
or will be: determined, for this reason: until a 
very late period of time, the human family had 
not so far advanced in the arts of life as to be 
able to hand down a history of their being to fu- 
ture generations. But when we analyze the lan- 
guage of the inhabitants of various quarters of 
the globe, we find that the monosyllables of all 
languages are essentially the same. ll primitive 
languages still retain a large portion of monosyl- 
lables in common with each other. The earliest 
inhabitants were confined to the noun and the 
verb—the one signifying a physical thing ; the 
other, the action of that thing The next step 
appears to have been to introduce the adjective, 
which is a word denoting some quality. Itseems 
originally to have been adopted by comparison, 
similarity, or analogy, from the stock of nouns 
themselves. The word sea-water is a striking 
case in support of our argument. 

The next step seems to have been to introduce 
pronouns, for the sake of economy and euphony. 
The ear tires at once of repetitions, hence the 
necessity of pronouns. 

We believe that the first inhabitants lived es- 
sentially without a language, merely using signs. 
The Frenchman still shrugs his shoulders, while 
the Chinaman will tell you of heaven by pointing 
upward, and of hell by pointing downward. 
When he uses the word Kan, he will point up to 
heaven or a high mountain, and point down for 
the bottomless pit or a valley; and this very 
same word Kan plays an important part in all 
languages, ancient and modern, and in all quar- 
ters of the globe. Language is cumulative. 

The male and the female in their intercourse 
soon acquired a small stock of words. By agree- 
ment, the word man is applied to the male of the 
human species, and the word woman is applied to 
the female. On this basis, the two parties per- 
feetly understand the meaning of each other by 
spontaneous, mutual consent. Their children 
will use the same language as the parents; but 
when their wants demand a more copious lan- 
guage, they will add new terms, to express their 
ideas to one another ; and so on from generation 
to generation until at last we find that in the 
English language alone there are probably 
nearly 150,000 words. But nevertheless, all! 
the primary monosyllables are the same, or 
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essentially the same, in every language, gen- 
eration, kindred, and tongue of the human 
family. Hence, a grammar of many languages 
brought into juxtaposition will explain the idioms 
of all. Some early nations, like the Sanscrit, 
cultivated a language vast in its organization. 
First, every noun had seven Cases, with a different 
letter in each Case for the termination of the 
word; second, every noun had three Numbers, 
the Singular, the Dual, and the Plural ; then, it 
had three Genders, the Masculine, the Feminine, 
and the Neuter, all with a different letter for the 
termination of each word. This made sixty-three 
words or forms of expressions for the simple word 
man. Then each adjective contained seven cases, 
three numbers, and three genders, or sixty-three 
terminations to each adjective, and every adjec- 
tive in all its positions had a separate letter for 
the termination of each word. This introduced 
no less than 3,769 words to each adjective. Then 
each sound was long, or short, or double, in its 
sound. A piece of machinery so vast as this 
could only be used by a seleet order of men. 
Hence the Bramin caste took possession of all 
the literature of the country, and alone wrote the 
sacred oracies, they for this reason being called 
Sanecrit, or man-writers. This piece of machinery 
was adopted by the Egyptians, by the Persians, 
Assyrians, Phoenicians, by the Greeks, by the 
Romans or Latins in greater or less extent ; 
and the last remnants of this literary machine 
are found among the Spaniards and French of 
this day. But the northern nations were called 
rude because they had little artificial machinery 
in their grammar. They took their words and 
placed them in a relative position, and essentially 
used language by names arranged according to. 
the noun, or thing, the action, or word, and the 
object, or case, discarding, as far as possible, ter- 
minations ; for example, 

John loves Mary ; 

John loves good Mary ; 

Good John loves good Mary. 

Here the structure of any of the three sentences 
can not be changed, or the words taken out of the 
position, without destroying their meaning. 
Hence, the modern English language is one of 
force, simplicity, and power in conveying ideas 
in the shortest, best possible manner. Yet the 
English language is a compound language, gather- 
ed from the store-house of all the world. 

Pictorial language is the primitive language. 
Hence, one man having bread and another having 
fish, and not understanding each other, one man 
will write on the sand or ground underneath him 
a picture of five loaves of bread ; the other man 
will write upon the ground or make a picture of 
two fishes. When their minds meet for the con- 
tract or bargain, the man will lay ont five loaves 
of bread at the feet of the fish man, while the 
fish man will lay down his two fishes at the feet 
of the bread man. Each will then take up the 
articles purchased and go on his way rejoicing, 
parting with shaking bands in token of friend- 
ship and to confirm the bargain. Here we have 
a contract confirmed by striking hands ; we here 
have barter and trade commenced, and writing. 
The bread man will say five loaves of bread, 
which the fish man will remember ; the fish man 
will say two fishes, which the bread man will re- 
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member. Here we have two languages combined 
into one, and a series of combinations will make 
8 great language like the Euglishlanguage. But 
when we come to investigate the elements of the 
word bread, we find that bread is made up of 
two or more words. First, the letter b signifies a 
house in the primitive languages, as our word 
bethel. the temple of God, el or al signifying God ; 
next. the le ter r signifies the hand, as Rex, Royal, 
Regal, Rajah, Raish; next, we fiod the letter e, 
which signifies ceres, the grain ; next, the letter a, 
which signifies (a, feminine gender) a country—a 
ground, like Columbia ; next, we have the letter 
d. which signifies deing. working, manufacturing, 
baking. So we find that the meaning of the 
word bread is, an urticle made from grain grown 
in the earth. and manufactured by the work of the 
hand. So, the word fish was originally a com- 
pound word, pim pi, an animal living in the 
water, or lying and living below us, while the 
word sh is a contraction of two different words. 
To illustrate more particularly our meaning, we 
will go to Pekin, in China, which is the oldest 
settled town known in the world. The name for 
man here is Gin, written out by a picture simply 
of a man with arms, legs, body, head, and cloth- 
ing complete. The scribes economize; one 
school strikes off the head, another the arms, an- 
other the body, another the feet and legs, until 
the hieroglyph or picture for man is written 
simply two straight marks set like a triangle, A. 
But suppose the Chinaman wishes to say that his 
man Gia is a bad man ; he now makes the hiero- 
glyph and puts before it a crooked stick, $A : 
literally,every American now says he is a crooked 
stick ; in other words, you can't make anything 
out of him. But supposing the Chinaman wishes 
to say that he isa very bad man ; he now writes, 
§ A$; in other words, now he becomes, in plain 
English, a “d—d rascal.” Yet the Chinaman’s 
word Gin, although it may lose the hieroglyphic 
form, will retain the name of man or Gin in 
future generations. 


We now goto the early Celtic language, a later 
language by a thousand generations. We look 
for the word man at the old town of Tara, in 
Ireland, and it is Gir; hence our English word 
girl. The change takes place in the word—by 
substituting r for n, and girl is made up from two 
words, gir, a man, and li, a line or race—a female. 
All the difference from Pekin to Tara is in the 
change to the letter r from the letter n. This isa 
law universal in Philology. We now pass on to 
Rome, a more modern pation than the Celtic, or 
old Erse. Here the word maa is Vir, turning, in 
its passage from Ireland to Italy, the letter G into 
V. But when the Latins and the English want to 
make a duplicate, they run right back to the ori- 
ginal Chinese words Vir and Gia. In other 
words, we Yankees write the word Virgin, which 
is composed of two Chinese words, while they 
write Gir in Ireland, and Vir at Rome. Then 
again, we say Re Gin-A— Regina, the qneen. 

We pass on to another que<tion—to the doctrine 
of provinces. The word chimney is written in 
Durham, Evgland, chim-ney ; in Wales, chim ley ; 
and in the south of Eoglaod and in Ireland, chim- 
by; and so in Canina in different provinces the 
word man is written Gin. Jin, Yin, Yen, Yan, Jun 
Gun, and so on ad infinitum, generally retaining 





the letter n in any word in all the dialects. This 
gives us a key to our North American Iadian lan- 
guage, which is nothing more nor less than the 
ancient Celtic language as it existed in Europe 
before the days of Julius Cesar. Take the word 
Yan-kee: the originals are Yan, and the word 
O-Kcee ; in other words, the O-kean of the Greeks. 
Hence. our modern word ocean. The C was sub- 
stituted by the Romans for the Greek K. In 
other words, Yankee means a white man, or a new 
man, or an aristocrat man from over the water. 
We find the same form of language in the original 
words Yen-doh, the Indian name for the Wyan- 
dot tribe of Indians, being the tribe of Levi 
among the six nations of Indians in North Ameri- 
ca. This tribe was set apart as the Medicine 
Tribe, the King Tribe, the Priest Tribe, the Royal 
Tribe, the Holy Tribe, the Chief Tribe, to select 

their 6wn numbers all the ruling men that 
should govern the other five nations of the Indi- 
ans. It was the aristocratic tribe of the Indian 
families in a certain section in America. 

In the southern part of Georgia is a swamp or 
fen by the name of Okee-fin-Okee. It has streams 
of water running into it, and streams of water 
running out of it. Okee is the Greek term for 
water or ocean ; fin is a fen or bog—hence, Fin- 
land. Okee is water running out of the swamp. 
The word is both pictorial and physical in its 
meaning. So of Pen-obs-kott: pen-ops-keag, 
from pin, a pinnacle ; ops, rocks ; and keag, land. 
Pen signifies a mountain in the Indian ianguage, 
as Ben Nevis in Scotland, changing only p for b 
—a letter—provincially. 

William Penn, who took a grant for and who 
settled in Pennsylvania, was the son of Admiral 
Penn, under Charles II., king of England. The 
same man was a Welshman. In this latter lan- 
guage Admiral Penn’s name translated into Eng- 
lish would mean and be Admiral Mountain. In 
other words, the river Penobscot means a river 
which comes from high mountains and rocky 
land, a very expressive word in the origiral In- 
dian language. So of Ken-an-beck. This word 
ken is a valley ; an is a serpent, from the old 
word in Greek, aner ; beck is from the old He- 
brew word beth, a house or habitation, found in 
the words Lubeck, Bethel, Bethsaida. The an is 
still retained in the word anaconda. Hence, the 
word Ken-an-beck means a Serpent River, or Val- 
ley of the Serpent. The ancients were iu the habit 
of writing the consonants, but using the five vowels 
at random by adot. Hence, the word vailley is 
written or translated— 

Kan, a valley ; 

Ken, to look over ; 

Kin, kindred ; 

Kon, congregate ; 

Kun, cullender ; 
all expressive of the original word Kan, which, 
in California, is called canon, or kanon—hence, 
war, & hollow instrument. The letter K was 
changed into (@. for economy’s sake; thus the 
scribes wrote it K by striking away the post. It 
is reduced by the writers or scribes to the simple 
c, on the principle of short-hand. Perhaps the 
letter c has done more to obscure the history of 
the Eoglish language than any other letter in the 
alphabet. Take the common word police; this 
word is made up of three distinct words—po, a 
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position, a post, a stopping-place, a treaty. 
and figuratively, it signifies business; the next 
word is li, line or race, the people; then kos, a 
word signifying power, as Kornice, cornice, frame 
— Kos, Kus, Kon. 

Kar, Ker, Kir, Kor, Kur. Kis first changed into 
a C, and takes its sound ; C is subatitated for kK, 
and the S is dropped by the scribes. Police js 
po-li-kos in the Oriental langnages, and means, 
originally, the power of the people; in other 
words, the business of the people, with power 
of arrest. Our langnage is a vast compound of 
all items of speech in all ages, brought down to 
the present time, like mechanics and chemistry, 
One nation discovered potash, one soda, one silex, 
another lead, another colors, another melted 
them, another worked stained glass, another made 
a lens, another a tube, another made the spy- 
glass, another the telescope, another made Rosse’s 
starry inspectors. All ages and all countries 
have contributed to the grammars of human lan- 
guage and eloquence. The grammars of all lan- 
guages are improvements by the moderns on the 
ancients. We shall here point out some deriva. 
tions of language, the modern from the ancient 
Chinese and Oriental language. The name man 
in the Chinese, provincially used, is 


Yin, Gen, 
din, Yun, 
Gen ’ Jun, 
Yan, Gun. 


Roman, Vir-gin-is, from the pronoun Zo, and 
vir, @ man, 

RE-GIN-a, @ queen. 

Gir (ancient Irish), a girl ; 

Gur (ancient Welsh), do. 

Gen (ancient Greek), a nation ; Latin, gens; 
and these are all modifications of the old word 
Gin, or man, in Chinese. Coming to the Teutons, 
the word man is Ger; adding on the Hebrew 
pronoun man of the masculine gender, we have 
German, or two men—a strong man that will 
whip two other men. Mon is a Celtic word, and 
signifies man. Man is a Hebrew word, reiative 
pronoun who, masculine gender. Min is a rel 
ative pronoun who, masculine gender; and in 
using the vowels the whole following formula 
will appear : 

Man, English ; 

Men, « 

Min, Latin ; 

Mon, Celtic ; 

Mun, English and mongrel. 

Din, a man, Chippewa language. 

Din-na, a woman. * 

San, a man, Hindostanee. 

Soa, a man, in New Zealand. 


Son, a word of derivation in English, as Thomp- 


son 

Gin-o-maih, a Greek word which signifies to 
beget a male child. 

Gens-de-armes, a French police officer. 

Yen-doh, a priest among the Iroquois. 

Gineral or general, a general (English), a man 
who is commissioned by the king. 

This schedule might be greatly extended, but 
enough is shown that all language has one foun- 
dation or origin. Bnt it is provincial ; so is 
grammar and philology. 

Take the word aint or taint, two very expres 
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sive words used in common conversation ; the 
original is— 
I say IT is NOT 50. 
Fe oe 4 


wing only four letters to express its original six 
words, compounding or coining the words into 
ne syllable by agglutination. When we come 
tp look into philology, we soon will find by com- 
parison that all languages have been formed by 
meeessive additions. So it is with grammar. No 

mar or grammarian ever came full grown or 
born out of the head of any of the gods. By 
reference to Sanscrit, Latin, Greek, and the Ori- 
ental phonetic languages, we find that the nouns, 
adjectives, and verbs have a variety of termina- 
tions in the different cases, declensions, and con- 
jogations. They are all varied by a pronoun or 
a remnant of one affixed to the terminations, 
which we do not readily perceive until we have 
become familiar with their lexicons. 

The earlier nations wrote in columns, perpen- 
dicularly, first writing down one eolumn, then 
going to the left-hand column, then to the next, 
and so on until the whole were finished. The 
younger nations wrote abruptly from right to 
left, and then back again from left to right ; while 
the moderns write from left to right altogether. 

We will take the word ho-mo, Latin. 

Ho, in its original signification, means fire— 
purity ; in its figurative signification, spirit of life. 
Mo signifies a model or machine ; and when we 
come to the genitive or first derivative, we find 
ho-min-is, or homo-his, changed to hominis for 
the sake of enphony, or his-min-ho—sih-nim-oh, 
written from right to left, transposed artifi- 
cially, using the pronoun his or is as a termina- 
tion to fix the case. Min is the relative pronoun 
who of the Hebrew and Pheenician languages. 
Hois a compound of a great number of words 
used in ancient and modern times. We find it in 
Etho-im ; we find it in Je-ho-vah, J signifying self, 
ho, the spirit, vah, eternity. We find it again in 
the word holy, and in ho-bread, while the mo is 
handed down to us in the form of mould or mo-del. 
Going to proper names, we find the word Daniel 
of the Bible. The word Dan is from man, from 
the formula given—yan, and gan of the Greeks. 
Gan-ymede is a word to our purpose, The el is 
al, meaning the sun or spirit that lights up the 
world, as Allah. This word is made up by the 
combination of the two words gan and al, mean- 
ing, literally, the Man of Spirit or the Man of 
God, a Priest of God. Hence, from dan, dent, 
dentistry ; Din, a man, in the Chippewa language ; 
Don, a squire or duke, in the Spanish language. 

Dan, 

Den, 

Din, 

Don, 

Dun. 
Here are the English, the Spanish, the Chippewa, 
the Hebrew, the Greek languages, all using one 
term or root to essentially convey one jdea—that 
is, the English man in some of its qualities. So it 
is fonnd in many classes of words. Take the Ori- 
ental word ma, a horse. Hence, we have ma-gis- 
trate, ma-gus, ma-chine. By turning to Noah 
Webster's Dictionary, we find that words begin- 
ning with ma signify mostly a person connected 





with the idea of power. Ma-lay or Meili, in the 
East Indies, signifies a man who rides on horse- 
back. When we bring two or more ancient lan- 
guages into juxtaposition, we find that each lan- 
guage elucidates the other. We once found a 
dictionary that gave us eight languages in so 
many columns ; it was a vast store-house for the 
exhibition and study of all languages. 


eh te 


THE AMERICAN MAN. 
THERE has been some discussion in the papers, 
of late, in reference to the physical status of the 
American man, among the nationalities of the civ- 
ilized world. The question will hardly be satis- 
factorily settled until we are in possession of more 
extensive statistics. The physique of our people 
differs greatly in different parts of our widely- 
extended territory. It will not do to base our es- 
timates on observations made in a single State or 
group of States. Mr. Mansfield, Commissioner of 
Statistics for Ohio, has shown that the man of that 
State is superior in stature to the tallest European 
—the Scotch Highlander. Here are his figures : 
ft. in. 
Average height of the Belgians.... 5 53 
* o “ Englishmen. 5 6.9 
Highlanders 5 7.9 
Ohioans.... 5 10} 


This, so far as it goes, is conclusive. If the ob- 
servations had been made in Vermont instead of 
Ohio, the result would perhaps have been still 
more in our favor ; but in judging of the physical 
power of an individual or a nation, we must take 
into the account other conditions besides height. 
One of the most important of these is breadth of 
chest. Here the man of Ohio drops to the sec- 
ond place, thus: In measurement around the 
chest— 


“ “ “ 


“ “ “ 


Inches. 
The Scotch Highlanders average 39.7 
The Men of Ohio . 38.12 
The London Englishman “ 32.16 


The solid measurement of these three classes is 
given as follows : 


Touches. 
MIgRAREU nw ccecoiteecodcose 895.28 
GROUNDS itineisvges tcsscceees 858.30 
pe Te Tee Lr 678.01 


The Scottish American Journal congratulates 
the Macs of its “dear old country” on the ad- 
vantages which these last measurements show 
them to possess, in physical power, over “ the 
biggest men of the United States.” Our cotem- 
porary is too fast, altogether. He jumps at a 
conclusion which the facts do not warrant. The 
men of Ohio are not the biggest men in the Uni- 
ted States. Our best specimens of the physical 
man are to be found in Kentucky, in the Great 
Valley of Virginia, and in portions of Maryland. 
We are confident that, not only in height, but in 
chest measurement also, the average of the men 
of those States would exceed that of the High- 
landers. 

In ascertaining the true average of the Ameri- 
can man, however, we must take into the account 
the people of the Eastern, Middle, and Southern 
as well as the Western and Border States. In 
some of these States the men fall considerably 





below the Ohioans in stature. The man of Mas- 
sachusetts is probably not taller than the man of 


’ France or Belgium. 


Our own opinion, based on extensive observa- 
tion, is that, notwithstanding all that has been 
said, or can be said, of the deterioration ‘of the 
race in this country (and some sad truths may be 
told), the average American is physically more 
than a match for the average European. Those 
who come to a different conclusion judge the 
American people by the inhabitants of our cities 
and of the older portions of our Eastern States, 
from which the best blood has been drawn. It 
is the Great West that turns the. balance in our 
favor. 

A writer in the Times of this city—basing his 
remarks on the Ohio statistics already referred to, 
which, as we have seen, show that in height the 
American surpasses the men of other nations ; 
that in measurement round the chest he is sur- 
passed by only one European people ; and that 
the solid contents of his body are nearly as great 
as that of the larger-chested man, and much 
greater than of most other peoples—says : 

“If we were to take ten thousand Americans 
and ten thousand Europeans of this inferior de- 
velopment (all other things being equal), the 
Americans would be superior in strength and ca- 
pacity for labor. I believe this to bea fact. I 
believe, too, that if European armies were put in 
place of the rebel armies, we should have de- 
stroyed them long ago. One of our main dif- 
culties in this rebellion is, that we are fighting 
Americans.” 

Another fact may here be stated. This war has 
already demonstrated the superiority of our West- 
ern troops over those of the South. The men of 
Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky go into battle against 
an equal number of Georgians, Alabamians, or 
Mississippians, feeling the most perfect confidence 
that they shall defeat them ; and the result al- 
most always justifies their faith. The Southerners 
are their equals in pluck, but not in musele ; and 
they know that when the Western men charge, 
nothing human can stand before them. The wri- 
ter, who is not a Western man, speaks mainly 
from personal observation and in the interests 
of ethnological science, and not of section or 
party. 

The writer in the Times, already quoted, while 
asserting the physical superiority of the Ameri- 
can man, expresses himself grieved to admit that 
all the measurements heretofore taken seem to 
show that the American woman is not equal to the 
European woman in physical development. This 
he attributes primarily to the lack of exercise and 
the prevalence of an in-door life among the fe- 
male sex. 

If this be true, and we think it is (making ‘the 
confession with deep sorrow), it follows that the 
American man can not long retain his superiority 
over the man of other countries, unless something 
be done to raise the standard of pbysical devel- 
opment and vigor among our women. But there 
is hope. Thicksoled shoes, horseback riding, 
skating, the “New Gymnastics,” and a better 
knowledge of physiology and the laws of life are 
doing wonders for our girls; and it is to them, 
after all, that we must look for the salvation of 


our country. 
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PHYSIOGNOMY. 


[concLUDEP FroM OUR LasT NUMBER.] 
THE SECRETIVE NOSE. 
Taxtxe a front view of a collection of noses, 
we observe that some are wide-nostriled, and 


\ 
4 
aw Y 


Fre. 43. Fu. 44. 


have expanded wings (figs. 43 and 44), while 
others (fig. 45) are narrow; and that some are | 


thick while others are thin ; and 
we can not doubt but that the-e 
differences of shape indicate cor- 
responding differences of charac- 
_ 
we) ‘The breadth of the wings of 


Fie. 45. the nose next to the face indi- 
cates the faculty of Secreliveness or Concealment 


fs “$ 
Cie j 
4 


Fro, 46. 
(fig. 46. 4,5. 
physiological action of this faculty, which tends 
to shut the mouth and expand the nostrils. “This 


| the same trait of character. 
| ulty is generally found larger'in women than men. 








This is in accordance with the 


sign is large in the Negro, the Chinese, the North 
American Indian, and in most savage and half- 
civilized tribes. It disposes one to seek conceal- 
ment, to hide things, and to “lie low and keep 
dark.” All successfal actors have it large, and 
it is essential to success on the stage. It acts in 
opposition to Inquisitiveness in others, and is not 
inclined to answer questions prompted by mere 
curiosity. Persons who have it large manifest its 
natural language in various ways—buttoning up 
the coat to the chin, wearing a high, tight cravat, 
or, ifa woman, a dress fitting high up on the neck. 
Those who possess little Secretiveness wear their 
clothes more loose and open. The character of 
the aborigines of this country furnishes a striking 
illustration of the action of Secretiveness in the 
savage The Negro, too, is very secretive, and 
generally “don’t know nuff’n ‘bout jt,” when 
you endeavor to extract any information from 
him. The Chinese are still more remarkable for 
The sign of this fac- 


THE CONFIDING NOSE. 

The breadth of the nose forward of Secretive- 
ness (fig. 46, d), and embracing the anterior half 
of the wing, indicates the faculty of Confiding, 
which is the opposite of Concealment, and coun- 
teracts its too great reticence. Women generally 
have both largely developed, and, while very se- 
cretive toward the world in general, are frank 
and confiding toward those whom they love. 

THE ACQUISITIVE NOSE. 


The sign of Acquisitiveness or Love of Gain is 
the thickness of the nose above the wing and oppo- 
site, in a horizontal line, 
to Self-Defense (fig. 47.7). 
The Jewish nose, seen in 
front (fig. 44), generally 
shows it large. The Arab 
and the Negro also have 
a full development of it. 
Portraits of Astor, Gi- 
rard, Billy Gray, and oth- 
er millionaires, show this 
sign large. 

The Love of Gain be- 
ing one of the strongest 
passions of our nature, 
co-operates with the com- 
bative or executive facul- 
ties indicated ia the ridge 

of the nose, in giving energy or force to the char- 
acter. When in excess, and not adequately re- 
strained by the moral faculties, it may lead to a 
grasping, over-reaching, miserly disposition. 

THE ECONOMICAL NOSE. 

Above the sign of Acquisitiveness and opposite 
Relative Defense (fig. 47, k) is that of Economy, 
also prominent in the Jewish nose, but much less 
so in the Negronose, Tae disposi‘ion and ability 
to keep or save does not always accompany the 
desire to get. This fact is illustrated in our na- 
tion «| charac'er. 
ple loving the golden gain which comes of 
trade, euterprise and industry—but, unlike the 
Eagtish, we are ex'ravagant and wasteful to 
a proverb. We do not gather to hoard up, but 
to scatter again. If we get rich, it is not be- 
cause we spend s0 little, but because we make 
so much. 


We are a money-gettirg peo- | 





This faculty and its sign increases with age 
Observe it in old women—your grandmother, for 
instance, who is saving up all the Scraps of every. 
thing for her children and grandchildren. This 
manifestation is supposed to be more particularly 
indicated, however, as we rewarked in a previous 
article, by the fullness under the chin, giving what 
is called the double-chin, as seen in portraits of 
Franklin. 

There are other faculties whose signg help to 
give thickness to the nose, among which, accord- 
ing to our highest authority in Physiognomy, Dr. 
Redfield, are Love of Water (fig. 47, 1) and Love 
of Clothing (fig. 47,m) ; but we are not prepared 
to speak of them till we shall have made further 
observations. 


Fic. 48,—Miss ——, 


FEMININE NOSES, 

The commentators have a curious difficulty 
with a line of Catullus. They can not make out, 
with certainty, whether he wrote— 

“Salve, nec nimio puella naso—” 
(Hail, damsel, with by no means tuo much nose,) 
or 
“Salve, nec minimo puella naso—” 
(Hail, damsel, with by no means nose too little.) 

It matters not, however, what Catullus wrote. 
It is certain that women, at the present day, have 
“by no means too much nose ;” though we find 
this organ inits feminine form so captivating that 
we seldom have the heart to wish it more prom- 
inent, lest it might become, at the same time, 
more aggressive, less refined, and less interesting. 

Mr. Warwick says that Pope’s line, 

« Most women have no characters at ail,” 
would, but for a small biatus in the prosody, read 
equally well thus: 

“ Most women have no 7oses at all!” 
and that the lack of character is sufficiently 
accounted for by the lack of nasal development; 


Fie. 49.—IsaBeue. 
but the statement is, of course, not to be taken in 
an absolute and literal sense in either form. It 
is true, however, be the cause what it may, that, 
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asa general rule, the noses of women are less 
developed than those of men —that is, they depart 
Jess from the rudimental form common to both 
sexes in childhood. Doubtless the higher culture 
and more extended sphere that woman is now 
claiming, and to some extent receiving, will 
modify ia no small degree this index of character. 
In the mean time we thankfully take women and 
their noses as we find them. 










Fig. 50.—Marcarst. 


“Tn judging of the nose feminine, comparison 
must not be made with the masculine, but with 
other feminine noses. All the rules and classifi- 
cations apply to the one as well as the other, but 
allowance is to be made for sex. 

“The Roman nose largely developed in a 
woman mars beauty, and imparts a hardness and 
masculine energy to the face which is unpleasing, 
because opposed to our ideas of woman's softness 
and gentle temperament. In a man we admire 
stern energy and bold independence, and can even 
forgive, for their sakes, somewhat of coarseness ; 
bat in a woman the former are, at the least, un- 
prepossessing aod unfeminine, and the latter is 
utterly intolerable. Woman's best sustainer is a 
pure mind ; man’s, a bold heart. 

“Moreover, the exhibition of character in 
women should be different from that in men. 
From the masculine Roman nose we may justly 
look for energy in the active depariments of life, 
but in a woman its indications are appropriately 
exhibited in firmness and regularity in those 
duties which legitimately fall to her lot.” 








Fie, 51.—Lrvsa. 


“But if woman’s circumstances place her in a 
more extended sphere, her career will afford an 
example to illustrate our hypothesis as well as 
that ofa man. Of this we have an example ia the 
illustrious Roman lady, Livia, the wife of Anu- 
gustus. Her nose presents a combination of the 
Roman and the Greek, aud contains as much of 
the former class as is compatible -with female 
beauty. 

“She was a woman of considerable power of 
mind, which she exercised energetically and 
shrewdly in procuring the aggrandizement of ber 
son Tiberius, on whose head she finally succeeded 
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and literature. Her career likewise illustrates 
another maxim: that what woman’s character 
wants in development, is often compensated by 
superior passion. Livia was sustained more by 
the strength of her affections than by personal 
ambition. It was her son’s and not her own ag- 
grandizement that she sedulously pursued ; and 
if the lives of the majority of ambitious women 
were examined, it would be found that they more 
frequently sought to exalt some object of their 
affections—a husband or a child—than them- 
selves. 

“This, however, was not the case with the 
purely Roman-nosed Elizabeth. She had no af- 
fection for any one but herself; and the energy 
and determination. combined with the coarseness 
of her character, correspond accurately with the 
indications of her nose.” 


NATIONAL NOSES. 

We have spoken of the Roman, Greek, and 
Jewish noses. The naming of particular forms 
of noses after parficular nations or races might 
be extended indefinitely. Each nation has its 
peculiar, characteristic nose, though we do not 
claim to be able, at present, to point out and de- 
fine them all. To do this would require exten- 
sive and careful observation. We offer the fol. 
lowing remarks as mere hints toward a system 
of ethnological nasology. 





Fig. '2.—Fisner Ames. 


THE AMERICAN NOSE. 
It can hardly be expected that, in a nation 
made up of so many and diverse elements as ours, 
there should yet have been developed 
any very distinct national cast of coun- 
tenance. We may observe, in general 
terms, however, that our national feat- 
ures are sharp and prominent, com- 
pared with the Anglo-Saxon and Ger- 
manic races of Europe from whom we 
are most largely descended. In the 
ay profile of ournoses such forms as repre- 
sented in figs. 53 and 54, and espe- 
cially the first named, are more common 
Fis. 8. than any others. A nearer approach 
to the Roman type, as shown in 
fig. 55, and in the accompanying 
portrait of Fisher Ames, is not 
uncommon, however ; and pure 
Roman noses are by no means 
very rare among us. All the 
combative faculties are well rep- ~ 
resented by their characteristic 
signs, but that of Relative De- 





in placing the imperial tiara. Her Roman energy 
was nevertheless refined by an infusion of Greek 
elegance, and she was a liberal patroness of arts 





Fra. 54, fense shows, in general, the larg- Fic. 55. 
est development, and this agrees with our national 
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THE GERMAN NOSE. 


The German nose is broader, but less prominent 
than the American, which it resembles in the out- 
lines of the ridge. In the signs of Apprehension 
and Inquisitiveness it is not so fully developed as 
the latter. Secretiveness, Acquisitiveness, and 
Economy are largely indicated, as are the intel- 
lectual faculties, Discovery, Analysis, Combina- 
tion, Comparison, Analogy, and Correspondence. 
See portrait of Jean Paul Richter, in July number. 










Fra. 67. 
THE ENGLISH NOSE. 

The English nose shows more prominence above 
the center, in the region of Attack, than either 
the American or the German, approaching more 
nearly to the Roman form. It is at the same 
time thicker than the American, and has wider 
nostrils. It indicates an aggressive disposition, 
great force of character (see portrait of Lord 
Wellington), and a dominant commercialism ; and 
England conquers nations in order more success- 
fully to trade with them. With the sword ahe 
opens the way for commerce ; as, for example, 
in India, China, etc. 

THE IRISH NOSE. 


The Irish of the higher classes have very beauti- 
ful noses of both the Greek and the Roman type. 
In the middle class also fine specimens are often 
seen ; but inethe class most largely represented in 
this country, a lower form is common. There is 
generally a tendency to turn up at the end, indi- 
cating great inquisitiveness ; considerable. prom- 
inence in the region of Self-Defense; a large 
sign of Secretiveness; a moderate indication 
of Apprehension ; and a decided depression at 





Fre, {8.--Batrayayyvt. 


the root, where Dr. Redfield locates the sign of 
Architecture and the Memory of Names. As a 
proof of the fact that cultivation and external in- 
fluences modify configuration, look at the Ameri- 
canized Celts—the Irish-Americans. The first 
generation born in this country shows a decided 
progress in physiognomy, and the next presents 
some of the finest faces we have among us. Cases 





character and our national history. 


of “arrested development”? become more and 































































more rare. Even those born and brought up in 
Ireland often show a decided improvement in 
their physiognomy, after having been here a few 
years. 

THE FRENCH NOSE. 

The French nose is thinner and sharper than 
the English, and indicates a smaller development 
of the aggressive element in the French charac- | 
ter. Of the Combative faculties, as indicated on | 
the ridge, the most largely developed is Relative | 
Defense, which corresponds with the irritable but 
chivalric disposition of the French people. Con- 
trast the likenesses of Napoleon and Wellington 
(figs. 56 and 57). The former had a fully devel- 
oped Roman nose (to which our wood-cut does 
not do justice), and may be taken as a type of 
the aggressiveness of England ; the latter had a 
Greco-Roman nose, in which there is relatively 
less of the sign of Attack, and, in that respect, 
may represent the true French character. A 
close-approach to the Grecian type is more com- 
mon among the French than among the English 
or the Americans. 





SUNDRY KATIONAL NOSES. 

The nos? of the Russian lower classes is geu- 
erally Snubo-Celestial ; but the noblemen of the 
empire have generally fine, well-developed nasal 
organs, showiog how culture, domination, habits 
of command, and positions of responsibility create 
force of character and its signs. 

The Laps and Fins have flat noses, but the 
Hungarians, supposed to have descended, like 
the former, from the ancient Huns, have Roman 
or Greco-Roman noses (fig. 58), and are a fine, 
independent, noble-minded, intellectual people, | 
with great force of character, energy, and warlike | 
tastes. 

The ancient Huns, by the way, are said to have 
had frightful features, and to have been so hide- 
ous in their aspect, and so savage and demoni- | 
acal in their warfare, that the terrified Goths could 
not believe them to be born of woman, but 
asserted that they were the unnatural offspring of | 
demons and witches in the fearful solitudes of 
the icy North. 





| 
| 
| 





Fic. 59.—Arttina. 


The foregoing portrait of Attila, the terror of 
the world and “ the scourge of God,” shows that | 
he had a nose which, though sufficiently ugly, 
was by no means a Snub. 


INDIAN NOSES. 
The North American Indian has a nose closely 
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approaching the Roman type, but lacking the 
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length of the true Roman nose, 

It is an energetic, warlike, ag- 

gressive nose, and corresponds 

well with the character of its 

wearer. We haveexamined a 

large number of living faces, =~) 
busts, and portraits of noted “—_ 
chiefs and warriors, and, al- 

Fie. 60. most without exception, they Fa. 61. 
have the form of nose represented in fig. 60. The 





Fia, 62.—New-ZeaLanper. 


nostrils are very large, betokening good lungs, 
and the wings extended laterally (Secretiveness), 
but having little perpendicular extent. Black 
Hawk's nose was, however, emphatically Jewish 
in its form of profile, and very large, as shown in 
the bust from which our drawing (fig. 61) was 
made. 
NEGRO NOSES. 

The Negro nose is the Jewish nose flattened 

and shortened (fig. 63). We may call it Snubo- 
Jewish. This abbreviation, of 
course, takes away much of the 
force of character and penetra- 
tion that belong to the physiog- 
nomy of the true Jewish nose. 
Fig. 64 is an outline of the nose 
of a Negro chief, and shows in- SD 
dications of considerable force, 
but does not depart from the 

Fie. 63, Seneral form except in being pyro 64. 
less flattened. 

THE MONGOLIAN NOSE. 

We have already spoken of the Mongolians as a 
Snub-nosed race. In outline of profile 
we observe some diversity, but the pre- 
vailing form is the Celestial, as shown 
in fig. 65. There is in all cases both 
a flattening and an abbreviation in hori- 
zontal projection, in comparison with 
the nose of the Caucasian. See the Chi- 
nese, Japanese, Calmucks, Tartars, etc., 

Fie. 65, for examples. 
NOSES OF THE PACIFIC ISLANDERS. 

Of the natives of the Pacific Islands, those near- 
est the old continent of Asia, and therefore near- 
est the old blood, are of the lowest possi- 
ble mental and pbysical organization, 
little elevated above the low class of ani- 
mals—kangaroo and the ornithoryncbus 
—of the Australian plains, those at a 
greate: distance—the New-Zealander and 
the Otaheitan—exhibit a development 
which may vie with that of the Caucasian 
nations. Their noses are often nearly 
Fie, 66, Roman in profile, as in fig. 62, and when 


} 








not of that form are decidedly Jewish, as in fig. 
66, which represents the nose of Harrawauky, a 
New Zealand chief, from a bust in our collection, 
The fierce energy of these people does not belie 
their noses. Civilization would give them the 
intellectual development which they now lack, 
and fit them for a high place among the races of 
men. 
NOTED NOSES. 


We reproduce here, at the request of many 
readers, a portion of the article on noses pub- 
lished in our February number, and now out of 
print, adding some paragraphs from other sources, 
and a few remarks of our own. 

«‘ When I had pondered Lavater, and surveyed 
antiquities in stone and bronze, frescoes and 
vases, I looked into the collections of portraits of 
distinguished men, looking especially, as we al- 
ways do and must look, at the most prominent 
feature. What wonderful noses they have! There 
was not such a nose in all Europe, in his time, as 
that worn upon the face of the Emperor Charles 
V.; and those of Henry IV., Pope Alexander 
VIL, Charles XII. of Sweden, and Frederick IL. 
of Prussia, were scarcely less remarkable. The 
fierce nose of the youthful Napoleon compacted 
into the massive one of the Emperor ; and then, 
for a soldierly and heroic nose, wher: would you 
look for a finer one than that which marked, 
among a million, the striking face of Wellington? 
All that was great in firmness, patience, and he- 
roism in the character of Washington is stamped 
upon his nose. 

“ Look now at the beautiful noses of the poets, 
Tasso, Dante, Petrarch, have noses like the gods 
of immortal verse. Our own bards are in no way 
deficient. Study the portraits of Chaucer, Shak- 
speare, Milton, Dryden, Pope, and so down to the 
present Laureate. See also Moliére, Voltaire, 
Erasmus, Pascal, and Schiller. All men of genius, 
but how varied! But there is not a greater 
variety in character than in that feature which 
the ancients called “ honestamentum faciei ;” ard 
which is all that, and something more. Could 
Schiller’s bust change noses with Voltaire’s? Try 
the experiment, and if it proves satisfactory I 
will abandon the whole theory, and call science a 
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cheat and nature an impostor, and Lavater 4 
dupe and a donkey. Show me a thief with the 
nose of Algernon Sydney ; show me an empty 
fop, if there are any yet extant, with the nose of 
Lord Bacon ; or some soft poltroon with the pro- 
file of Philip the Bold, or Elliott, the hero of 
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Gibraltar ; find me, in a group of costermongers 
and potboys, the noses of Cato and Cicero, Locke 
and Johnson, Loyola, Titian, Michael Angelo, or 
Lord Brougham, and you may have my head for 
a foot-ball, and do what you like with its special 
honestamentum.”’ 
PHOTOGRAPHED NOSES 

“Or if you have any doubts of the accuracy of 
these portraits ; if you say that painters are apt 
to flatter, and so admit the whole argument when 
you allow that to paint a man with a strong, or 
pold, or subtle, or heroic nose is flattery, here is 
astudy for you in the nearest stationer’s window, 
or in those admirable collections of photographic 
portraits in Regent Street, the Strand, or Fleet 
Street, or scattered over the metropolis [or in 
Broadway, Chestnut Street, or Washington Street]. 
Compare a row of distinguished portraits, from 
the aristocracy of birth and blood, oft ennobled 
by noble deeds, or the aristocracy of talent and 
genius, with another line which you may select 
from the show-board of the sixpenny galleries, 
and to which no names are attached. “ Compar- 
isons are odious,” but in the cause of science 
they are more than justifiable. I could spend 
hours in studying the distinguished and beautiful 
faces which bear upon them the stamp of birth 
and the refinement of breeding, or the power and 
energy of genius and ambition—those who have 
been ennobled in the past, and those who are en- 
nobling themselves.” 


THE NOSES OF SCULPTURE. 

“How beautiful are the noses on the Egyptian 
sculptures! You may spend hours in studying 
them on covers of porpbyry sarcophagi. But if 
you would have all the majesty of a nose, look at 
the Greek Jupiter ; or if all the masculine beauty, 
study the Apollo. The bust of Homer may be of 
doubtful authenticity as a portrait, but what a 
nose! You ask, perhaps, what that signifies if it 
is not a portrait. It shows us, my friend, what 
the observation of the Greek sculptors had taught 
them to consider a suitable nose for a Homer ; 
and that is no slight consideration. If painters 
and sculptors were to represent heroic and beau- 
tiful ideals with mean and grotesque noses, we 
should think them worthy of a lunatic asylum ; 
and in this verdict we concede all that Lavater 
has claimed. 

“Look again at the busts of Pythagoras and 
Plato. What majesty! what wisdom! and what 
noses! One nose there was in ancient Greece, 
which is, it must be confessed, a hard nut for 
Lavater—the conspicuous pug of Socrates. But 
we have the testimony of the philosopher himself, 
that his wisdom and virtues were a triumph of 
constant effort over his natural dispositions. And 
such a pug as we see portrayed upon the mug of 
the philosopher betokens not a little energy, and 
that it is exceptional, proving a rule, is shown by 
. the fact that everybody is astonished that such a 
man should have such a nose.” 

LOKD BROUGHAM’S NOSE. 

The author of “ Notes on Noses” thus describes 
the nose of Lord Brougham. The reader can re- 
fer to our portrait of that distinguished man in 
our July number for an illustration of his remarks. 
It will be seen, notwithstanding our author’s face- 
tious description, that the nose is a strong one 
and full of character. 





“Tt is a most eccentric nose ; it comes within 
no possible category ; it is like no other man’s; 
it has good points, and bad points, and no point at 
all. When you think it is going right on fora 
Roman, it suddenly b a Greek ; when you 
have written it down Cogitative, it becomes as 
sharp as a knife. At first view it seems a Celes- 
tial ; but Celestial it is not; its celestiality is not 
heavenward, but right out into illimitable space, 
> know not where. It is a regular 

roteus ; when you have caught it in one shape, 
it instantly becomes another. Turn it, and twist 





it, and view it how, when, or where you will, it 


Fig. 68.—Homer. 


is never to be seen twice in the same shape, and 
all you can say of it is, that it’s a queer one. And 
such exactly is my Lord Brougham—verily my 
Lord Brougham, and my Lord Brougham’s nose 
have not their likeness in heaven or earth—and 
the button at the end is the cause of it all.” 


SOME POETICAL NOSES. 

Of his own nose Robert Southey says : “ By-the- 
by, Dr. —— told me that I have exactly Lava- 
ter’s nose ; to my no small satisfaction, for I did 
not know what to make of that protuberance or 
promontory of mine.” 

Wordsworth’s nose is described as “a little 
arched and large.” If another of the so-called 
‘“ Lake Poets,” John Wilson of Elleray, be naso- 
logically identified with Christopher North, he 
must have been as noticeable for his nose as that 
other noticeable personage for his large gray 
eyes. 

“Then,” the Ambrosian Shepherd says, “ what 
a nose! Like a bridge, along which might be 
driven cartloads o’ intellect—neither Roman nor 
Grecian, hookit or cockit, a wee thocht inclined 
to the ae side, the pint being a pairt and pendicle 
o’ the whole, an object in itsel, but at the same 
time finely smoothed aff and on intil the featur ; 
while his nostrils, small and red, look as they 
would emit fire, and had the scent o’ a jowler or 
@ vultur.” 

A DOUBLE NOSE. 

The nose of Francois, Duke of Anjou, “ was so 
swollen and distorted that it seemed to be 
double,” and at which “people did laugh in 
their sleeve, and among themselves ;” for as the 
historian tells us, “this prominent feature did not 
escape the sarcasms of his countrymen, who, 
among other gibes, were wont to observe that the 
man who always wore two faces might be ex- 
pected to have two noses also.” When the 
double-faced duke visited the Low Countries, an 
epigram was circulated on the article of his nasal 











development, of which the following is Dr. Cooke 
Taylor’s English version : 
Geod people of Flanders, pray do not suppose 
That *tis monstrous this Frenchman should double his 
nose: 
Dame Nature her favors but rarely misplaces, 
She has given two noses to match his two faces. 
A TOPER’S NOSE. 

The inimitable Falstaff says to his follower, 
Bardolph : 

“ When thou ran’st up Gad’s-hill in the night 
to catch my horse, if I did not think thou hadst 
been an ignus fatuus, or a ball of wildfire, there’s 
no purchase in money. O thou art a perpetual 
triumph, an everlasting bonfire-light! Thou hast 
saved me a thousand marks in links and torches, 
walking with thee in the night betwixt tavern 
and tavern: but the sack that thou hast drunk 
me would have bought me lights as good cheap, 
at the dearest chandler’s in Europe. I have 
maintained that salamander of yours with fire any 
time these two-and-thirty years ; Heaven reward 
me for it!” One can forgive Bardolph’s angry 
wish, after so much badgering and baiting, that 
his face were in Falstaff’s belly—-and none the 
less for the jesting repartee it provokes : “God- 
a-mercy ! soshould I be sure to be heart-burned.” 

THE END OF THE NOSE. 

Here we come to the end of the nose—or, at 
apy rate, to the close of this chapter on noses— 
and wish to conclude by recommending the 
reader to give the subject such attention as it 
may seem to merit, and if any important discov- 
eries be made, to report them through this Jour- 
nal; and above all, not to forget that the form of 
our noses depends upon the style of our charac- 
ters, and that if we desire to improve the former 
we must elevate the latter. 

We shall probably give another chapter on 
noses in some future number. 

In our next, we shall call attention to some in- 
teresting signs of character in the CHEExs. 


oe 


PHRENOLOGY AND THE POETS. 


PerHAps no class of men who ever exposed 
themselves to ungenerous criticism by putting 
their thoughts on paper have been so shabbily 
treated or so little understood as poets. Nothing 
is more common than for one set of reviewers 
and critics to exhaust the vocabulary of eulo- 
gium upon a poet or a poetical work, while an- 
other set of critics and reviewers of equal talent 
in a general sense will take an entirely different 
view of the writer and his productions. There 
must be a reason for this in the constitution of 
the minds of those who read and judge. To a 
great extent the same observations might be ap- 
plied to art in its various forms, more especially 
in respect to painting. With fair Ideality, Time, 
and Number or Calculation, a man may write 
acceptable poetry, provided those faculties be 
inspired to act by some one or more strong pas- 
sions or sentiments. Let such a person lose an 
‘angel boy,’’ and he would write poetry under 
that inspiration which would be acceptable to all 
having strong parental love, and other develop- 
ments not dissimilar to those of the writer. 
Another person with similar literary qualities, 
but with large Combativeness and Destructive- 
ness, with plenty of Self-Esteem and Approba- 
tiveness, would write war songs which would suit 
the warlike ; but these efforts are only the outcry 
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of two or three propensities, and not those of the 
most refined character. Buta poet, to write a great 
epic, must have not only the qualities already 
named amply developed, but every other element 
of the mental constitution. He needs great rea- 
son, to take broad and philosophic views; he 


needs all the historical faculties, to bring to his | 


aid every species of knowledge; he needs the 
higher sentiments of religion, and morality, and 
aspiration, and sublimity, and all the elements 
of heroism, courage, fortitude, and magnanimity, 
and all the social affections. In short, he needs 
each string of the harp harmonized with all the 
others, and every one of them strong. 

In writers of religious poetry, Watts, perhaps, 
standing at the head, with Wesley, Heber, 
Stennett, Montgomery, the religious faculties 
prevailed. Still, in church psalmody we see out- 
bursts of Firmness and Destructiveness along 
with the highest order of Veneration, Conscien- 
tiousness, and Sublimity. The following old, 
familiar verse will illustrate this : 

“ Before Jehovah's awful throne, 
Ye nations, bow with sacred joy ; 
Know that the Lord is God alone, 
He can create and He destroy.” 

In the following unchristian stanza we find un- 
mitigated Destructiveness speaking out through 
the poetical faculties : 

“Go! and may misery haunt thee 
From dawn till dewy night, 
And untold terrors daunt thee 
In all thy dreams—till light. 
May all thy hopes be smitten, 
Thy brightest hours be gloom, 
And Inramy be written 
In lightning on thy tomb.” 

Here we have no shade of sympathy, no ele- 
ment of affection or compassion, but burning, 
insatiate hatred. We find a very strong contrast 
to this in a passage from the pen of Cowper, the 
mild and amiable poet of Olney, whose head evinc- 
ed expansive Benevolence and small Destructive- 
ness, inducing him to pity and bless all suffering, 
sentient beings : 

“T would net enter on my list of friends 

(Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 

Yet wanting sensibility), a man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” 


Here we have the nicest exemplification of | 


active Benevolence for the meanest being, with 
We have 
poetic specimens in which Destructiveness and 
Benevolence are finely illustrated, both being 
active at the same time, both breathing in the 
same line, or in alternate lines, as in the follow- 
ing, written by Burns on seeing a hare, which 
had been shot at and wounded, limp by him. 
Destructiveness speaks first, thus : 


an entire absence of Destructiveness. 


“Inhuman man! curse on thy barb’rous art, 
And blasted be thy murder-aiming eye ; 
May never pity soothe thee with a sigh, 

Nor ever pleasure glad thy cruel heart!” 

One who was not a phrenclogist would suppose 
that the author had no Benevolence ; but in the 
next stanza, listen to Benevolence, as if the man 
possessed no Destructiveness : 

“ Go—live, poor wand’rer of the wood and field, 

The bitter little that of life remains; 

No more the thick’niog brakes and verdant plains 

To thee shall home, or food, or pastare yield ” 

The first three lines of the following stanza are 

couched in the language of pity, while the fourth 


oped. 
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| line is divided between Destructiveness, in hatred 


to the cruel sportsman, and Benevolence in sym- 
pathy for his victim. Hear it: 

“Oft as by winding Nith I musing wait 

The sober eve, or hail the cheerful dawn, 
I'll miss thee sporting o’er the dewy lawn, 
And curse the ruffian’s aim, and mourn thy hapless 
fate.” 

Descriptive poetry requires a good development 
of the perceptive and semi-perceptive faculties, 
and the reader should bear in mind that Ideality, 
Time, and Number, with Language, are essen- 
tially the poetical qualities, to be modified by 


| the faculties, of which the subject of the poem 
' 


is born These enable their possessor to see 
things and phenomena, and remember them, and 
to describe them through the poetical faculties. 
Alexander Pope is one of this description. The 
lower part of his forehead was enormously devel- 
It was also sharply developed up through 
the center, in the region of Comparison. He 


| rarely attempted to portray the sentiments and 
| emotions, but gave euch vivid descriptions of the 


actions and appearances of persons and things as 
to show him an artist in his observation and 
keen perception of his subjects. Tom Moore, on 
the other hand, was highly endowed with the 
social affections, and though he seldom described 
his heroes and heroines, he portrayed their dis- 
positions, their emotions, how they hoped and 
feared, and loved and hated, until you feel ac- 
quainted with their characters. Byron had great. 
descriptive power, conjoined to great heroic ele- 
ments. His force, spirit, determination, and 
social powers were great. His moral sentiments 
appear to have been somewhat wanting in his 


| organization, and eminently so in his writings. 


His scathing satires, his burning scorn and terri- 
ble invectives, hurled at the heads of the un- 
friendly critics and reviewers, illustrate the 
faculties situated in the base of the brain and 
crown of the head, which in his organization 
were so conspicuous. Wordsworth was noted for 
his great Causality, joined to a strong imagina- 
tion, and his poetry is argumentative, logical, 
philosophical, and, as a consequence, most peo- 
ple neither appreciate nor enjoy it. Montgomery, 
much admired as a writer of sacred poetry, had 
great Comparison and power of metaphor, and 
to this muck of the charm of his poetry is at- 
tributable. An instance will illustrate this. An 
old Methodist minister in England preached a 
sermon one evening, in which he said, ‘‘ I expect 
to die sword in hand and with my armor on.”’ 


| The next morning, not coming to breakfast on 


being called, the family with whom he was stay- 
ing became alarmed, and visited his room, find- 
ing him on his knees, with his pocket-bible open 
in his hands, and he—dead. Montgomery cele- 
brates the event in the following lines, eminent 
for the qualities referred to in their author: 
“His sword was in his hand, 
Still warm with recent fight, 
Ready, that moment, at command, 
Through rock and steel to smite. 
It was a two-edged blade, 
Of heavenly temper keen, 
And double were the wounds it made 
Where’er it glanced between. 
*T was death to sin, "twas life 
To all who mourned their sin— 
It kindled and it silenced strife, 
Made war and peace within.” 





OPAPP OLED LLL L AN nag 

Much passes for poetry, of course, which ig only 
flaunting folly and false philosophy tricked out 
in the gaudy dress of superlative adjectives, 
being measured correctly, perhaps, but jingling 
more with rhyme and rhapsody than endowed 
with reason or truth. 

The science of Phrenology is the only basis for 
correct criticism of either poets or poetry ; for 
poetry is simply truth beautifully expressed. The 
poet who expresses the emotions of only one or 
two faculties, instead of all in harmonions actiy- 
ity, will be measured by the phrenologist accord- 
ing to his worth. Sentimental poetry is really a 
reflection of the primitive mental powers, and in 
proportion as these are correctly portrayed should 
the excellence of the poetical effort be approved 
or condemned. Phrenology enables the reader 
to recognize precisely the faculties employed in 
the production of the faintest shade of fancy, or 
the boldest flight of genius, and is therefore the 
true touchstone of poetic criticism. 

There are writers whose organs of Time, Tune, 
Eventuality, and Number (Calculation) are large, 
and their numbers flow melodiously and charm 
the ear of the uncultured and those endowed 
with but little talent for a just appreciation of 
poetry; but such writers emit no poetical or 
moral light, and are also wholly destitute of the 
fire and tone which Combativeness, Destructive- 
ness, Self-Esteem, and Sublimity impart. Other 
writers possess a high degree of the heroic pas- 
sions last named, with a large endowment of the 
perceptive and descriptive faculties, and they 
excel in portraying nature in her coarser and 
ruder aspects, such as the 

“ Visitation of the winds, 
Who take the rnffian billows by the top, 

Curling their monstrous heads, and hanging them 
With deafening clamors in the slippery clouds ;” 
and the stirring words harmonize with the dispo- 
sitions of those who have similar developments, 
and they are thus led to regard the fortunate 
author as the beau ideal of a poet, while the 
pure and delicate strains of refined and pensive 
beauty, with their author, are utterly discarded. 
Others, on the contrary, whose sterner faculties 
are but moderately developed, and who have 
large Order, Ideality, Benevolence, Spirituality, 
and Friendship, are not pleased with stalwart 
and rough effusions, and deny to their author the 
title of poet; while they imbibe with subdued 
rapture the sweet, pure, refined, tender, and 
affectionate words of the minstrel whose gentle 
touches of the harp are soft as Eolian strains or 
the whispering zephyr and as warm as angelic 

sympathy. 

When the poetic faculties are under the control 
of the animal feelings, and the religious and 
spiritual powers are weak and voiceless, the poet 
sings of warlike butchery in obedience to revenge 
or sordid ambition ; of amatory themes in obe- 
dience to passion without refined sentiment, of 
vulgar mirth and bacchanalian pleasures. A 
better culture of the masses would tend to rule 
out of the pale of popularity this class of poets, 
who have too long held the ear of the world and 
fanned the flame of unholy desire, and inspired 
to deeds of carnage without heroic virtue, and 
conquest without patriotism. 

To be universally and deservedly popular, the 
poet must have at once a fine and strong temper- 
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ament, combined with a high development of all 
| the faculties, propensities, and sentiments, and 
who, therefore, can in turn touch with a master’s 
band every string in the mental harp, and 
preathe his strains in harmony with every emo- 
tion of the soul. 

Most poets are partial in their developments, 
and of course they must be fragmentary in their 
efforts and influences. One can sing sweetly of 
the ‘‘ Pleasures of Hope,’’ another revels. in the 
“Pleasures of Memory,’’ and still another in 
the ‘Pleasures of the Imagination.’’ Milton, 
the blind, penciled the sad picture of a “ Paradise 
lost,”” but failed in his efforts at ‘‘ Paradise Re- 
gained.”” Thomson. in swelling numbers, clothed 
with smiles and glory, gladness and gloom, the 
annual ‘‘ Seasons.”’ One ministers at the shrine 
of “Cupid ;’’ another offers his oblations on the 
altar of ‘“‘Bacchus;’’ one sacrifices to blood- 
stained ‘‘ Mars,’’ or thunders in the volcanic do- 
main of sooty ‘‘ Vulcan ;’’ while another plays 
on “‘fancy’s airy wing,’’ light, delicate, and 
| beautiful as the gossamer, and fills the dreamy 

brain with transcendental sentimentality ; while 
| yet another lulls the world to sleep with the 

mellow murmurings of ‘‘ Morpheus.”’ 

The immortal Shakspeare, without question, 
| had an organization the most ample, well bal- 
| anced, and complete, and thereby more nearly 
realizes the standard of the true and universal 
poet than any other man who ever touched the 
lyre; for there is not an object of perception or 
adeduction of reason ; a fact in memory’s store- 
house; an operation in Nature’s wide domain ; 
| @ flame of affection, social or moral; a throb of 
| desire, hope, or fear; a thirst for glory or for 
gold; a claim of duty; a machination of envy, 
hatred, or malice; a gem of beauty; a flash of 
wit; a flight of famcy or a gleam of genius 
which his master spirit has not made to glow and 
sparkle with all the intensity of living reality— 
and that, too, without a peer or a rival. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT LIONS. 


BY “THE LION KILLER.” 


We make the following extracts from an article 
on “The African Lion in its Natural Haunts,” by 
Jules Gerard, the celebrated “Lion Killer.” He 
speaks from personal experience. His knowledge 
of the lion’s natural history has been acquired in 
those wilds of which he is the sovereign ruler. 
He has met him face to face, and knows him more 
intimately than most people would desire to. 

NUMIDIAN LIONS. 

“T have found in Numidia three well-marked 
Varieties of the lion. The three varieties of this 
interesting family known to me are the fawn- 
colored, the gray, and the black. Among the 
Arabs they are known as ‘el Asfar,’ ‘el Zarzou- 
ri’ ‘el Adraa.’ The fawn-colored and gray 
varieties are bold animals, far superior in exter- 
nal form and muscular strength to their other Af- 
rican cogeners, and also dissimilar in their habits. 

“These great lords hold the principle that to 
hunt game is a fit employment only for. poachers 
and peasants ; and, after the manner of certain 
barons of the middle ages, they deem it more 
dignified and convenient to support themselves at 
the expense of their vassals. Every man, there- 
fore, who stands possessed of a herd of oxen, a 
flock of sheep, or a few horses, is, in their opinion, 
amenable to the levy of tithe and tribute. 
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“Starting upon this axiom (still uncontrovert- 
ed), the lion just referred to awakes at sunset, and 
coolly proceeds to some rock in the vicinity of his 
lair to perform his toilet ; and from whence, look- 
ing down upon his territories, he can survey the 
whole surrounding plain, and perceive the vari- 
aus flocks and herds returning to the fold.” 


HOW THE LION ROARS. 


“ When night has fairly set in, he rises to his 
feet, roars for the first time, and swaying his 
enormous head from side to side as he proceeds, 
makes his way with measured pace toward the 
eacampment which is to furnish him with supper. 

“ The very roar of the lion in its wild state, which 
is music that even the most fastidious would dcem 
worthy of being listened to, is truly magnificeat. 
His first note, when he commences to roar, is a 
low sound emitted from the chest and nostrils ; 
but it is audible from a great distance. This is a 
species of prelude, and immediately afterward it 
is repeated, but this time it is much louder and 
more protracted ; the jaws of the animal being 
still closed, or the mouth but slightly opened. 
The third and fourth outbursts are given to the 
air through the fully-extended jaws, and with the 
whole force of the lungs. To listen to this roar 
is terrible for those who happen to be crossing 
the monarch’s path, or to be marching through 
the lonely forest. At length, after two or three 
more utterances of this kind, the animal ends, as 
he commenced, with less vigorous notes. 

* The distance to which I have been able to trace 
the progress of a lion by his roar, when there has 
been no contrary wind, and no mountain nor 
other obstacle to intercept the sound, is two or 
three leagues ; but when he roars about a league 
olf, one who is unaccustomed to the sound, would 
believe him to be close at hand. 

“ A curious circumstance which I have noticed 
is. that when the lion is accompanied by his mate, 
they always roar alternately ; that is to say, the 
lioness commences, and the Hon answers her, 
each continuing in its turn to utter its note, but 
the tones never being mingled. It has afforded 
me some satisfaction to find that my hero posses- 
se3 a musical quality, which has never been ob- 
served in any other quadruped, so far as I am 
aware ; and I am quite content to leave it to men 
of science to discover the cause, should they 
deem the matter deserving of their attention.” 


HOW HE GETS HIS SUPPER 


“But to return to our hungry lion, whom we 
left descending from his mountain lair to the 
plain on which the eneampments are pitched. 
By the term ‘encampment’ the Arabs and na- 
tives of Barbary designate an assemblage of tents 
ranged in a circle, and in clese proximity with 
one another, except in one part, which serves as 
a passage to and from the plain. In the center 
of this circle the herds are penned; and the ex- 
ternal inclosure which surrounds and serves as a 
protection to the tents, consists of a rude hedge 
from six to twelve feet in height The aperture 
or passage referred to is kept open during the 
day, but is closed at night. 

‘“When the Arabs hear the lion begin to roar 
in the distance, they are at once on the qui vive. 
Heaps of wood are piled up before each tent, and 
kindled, so that when the lion arrives near the 
encampment he may be visible to all, and that 
the owner of each tent may be able to throw a 
lighted brand at his head, and drive him forward 
to his neighbor’s tent. 

“ Bat the king of beasts is so much accustomed 
to these fires, and to the cries of men, women, 
and children. joined with the yells of dogs, that 
he completely understands their meaning, and 
regards them with perfect indifference. Like an 
experienced hunter, when he arrives before a 
hedge, all he does is to take a measure of its 
heigbt with his eye, and then with a bound as 


quiek as lightning he clears it, and alights in the | 


encampment. 
“Then follows a scene of unutterable terror 





* “ Douar.” 





and confusion. Men, women, and children rush 
pell-mell into their frail dwellings. The dogs are 
silent in an instant, and seek refuge on the top 
of the tents ; with desperate struggle the horses 
break their tethers, and all the large cattle, forc- 
ing a gap in the hedge which incloses the en- 
campment, scamper across the plain. The poor 
sheep, too much terrified to flee, are huddled to- 
gether in a heap, and bleat most lamentably, as 
though pleading for mercy. But the lion has left 
his generosity in the mountains, and at this junc- 
ture he experiences only his carnivorous instincts 

These prompt him to take possession of one of 
the poor sheep, unless on this particular occasion 
he prefer to regale himself with an ox or a horse ; 
in which case he pursues the cattle into the plain, 
and commits fearful havoc among them. 

“For a single victim on one night is not suffi- 
cient to satisfy this long-maned gourmand. He 
needs an ox for his dinner, partaking only of the 
prime portions, and afterward the blood of five 
or six more serves to quench his thirst.” 


DOMESTIC CHARACTER OF THE LION. 


“This is the mode of procedure with the gray 
and fawn-colored lion when it seeks its meal 
alone ; if accompanied by his mate, the latter re- 
mains outside of the encampment, and her lord, 
clearing the inclosure, maneuvers in such a way 
as to drive a portion of the cattle to the locality 
where she is stationed. Madame selects her vic- 
tim, slaughters it adroitly, and at once sets about 
her meal, never permitting her spouse to partake 
of her repast. Neither does he attempt to touch 
one of tbe slanghtered animals which lie around, 
but looks on patiently until his spouse has finish- 
ed her meal ; his behavior, let me add. serving 
as an example worthy of imitation by all married 
men. I have even noticed that, when he ap- 
proached his mate, apparently with a view to in- 
quire whether her food was palatable, she would 
respond to this delicate attention on his part by 
demonstrations of anger, without at all, however, 
disturbing his serenity. 

‘ But the excellent domestic qualities of the 
wedded lion do not end here. When he has at- 
tained the felicity of being the parent of two or 
three young ones (the average number of young 
in the family of a pair), he is charged, during the 
day-time, with watching over the safety of all, 
and at night it is he who sets out to the distant 
plains in pursuit of prey, to furnish sustenance 
to the mother and her young cubs.” 


HOW HE MARCHES A PRISONER HOME. 


“In the performance of this duty, the lion has 
recourse to an expedient well worthy of the con- 
sideration of scientific men, and calculated to 
puzzle those who disbelieve in the magnetic 
power of animals. As the lair inhabited by the 
lioness and her young is always at a cousiderable 
distance from the Arab eneampment, it would be 
a difficult task for the lion to carry, or even to 
drag, an ox or a horse so far. To avoid this la- 
bor, he brings home a living animal. Yes, 
reader, incredible as it may appear, the lion pos- 
sesses the power of compelling a bull to leave 
the herd, and ean force it to precede him, in 
whatever direction he pleases, for a whole night, 
thus leading him into the most inaccessible moun- 
tains. 

“ Let me relate a circumstance connected with 
this power possessed by the lion, of which I was 
myself an eye-witness, my rifle having on that oc- 
casion solved the strange problem : 

“In the month of May, 1846, an expedition set 
out from the camp at Guelma toward the fron- 
tiers of Tunis, for the purpose of chastising a re- 
bellious tribe of Arabs.* At seven in the morn- 
ing of the second day of our march we arrived 
at the banks of a river called El Meleh Salee, 
which flows past the foot of a bare precipitous 
mountain. At this place we halted, and Captain 





*M. Gerard was then, and is still an officer in the 
French army. His early life and lion-hunting adventures 
are described in his work, already referred to, Le dea 
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(now General) de Tourville ordered the cavalry 
to remain until the infantry and baggage had 
passed over the hill. We had been there about 
an hour, when we saw a horseman gallop back 
to us at the top of hisspeed. This horseman was 
a spabi, who formed part of the escort, and hav- 
ing reached the leader of the cavalry, we saw 
him address him with great animation and many 
violent gestures, which ledus to believe that the 
vanguard had been, or was about to be attacked. 
Presently, however, I heard my own name fre- 
quently repeated, as though some one was want- 
ed on a pressing service. I hastened to join our 
commandant, and this is what I learned from the 
Arab—his statement being received with the ut- 
most incredulity by those who stood around : 

“ At the moment when the head of the column 
had reached the summit of the hill, the vanguard 
perceived a bull approach across the corn-fields, 
and behind it, only a few paces distant, was an 
enormous lion which followed its footsteps. The 
soldiers at once set up a great cry, the drums 
were beat, and the clarions sounded. The noise 
arrested the animals for a moment, and then they 
proceeded onward, in the direction of the troops. 
As they were not above a hundred paces distant 
the men prepared for a volley, when the com- 
mander and officers gave orders not to fire, but 
to halt. 

“ The bull and lion crossed the path on which 
the troops were about to march, within pistol- 
shot; the lion then lay down to survey this spec- 
tacle which was so new to him, and the bull com- 
menced grazing close by his side. 

“Tt was at this juncture that the spabi was dis- 
patched to fetch me; and it is hardly necessary 
to say that, notwithstanding the distance and 
the difficulty of the road, I was not long in 
reaching the scene of the strange apparition. 
The lion was, however, no longer there, and I 
had to follow his track. On arriving at a little 
hillock I saw him on the slope of a mountain op- 
posite, still preceded by his victim. Having 
heard the gallop of my horse and that of the 
spahi who accompanied me, the lion had stopped, 
and was watching our approach. 

“ The bull had followed his example. When I 
had arrived at about a hundred paces, from bim 
I dismounted and walked toward him. preparing 
my rifle. The lion politely advanced to meet me, 
and when we were distant from one another 
about twenty-five or thirty paces I stopped, and 
fired my first ball, which turned him on his back. 
He, however, rose instantaneously, and with fu- 
rious roars bounded towards me. More fortu- 
nately or skillfully aimed, my second shot stopped 
his infuriated career in time, and brought him to 
the ground. 

“ As for the bull, he was led to the bivouac the 
next day, and I ascertained from the Arabs of the 
district in which we were, that he belonged to an 
encampment situated at least twelve miles distant 
from the locality in which we had encountered 
him ; and that each night of the previous month 
had been marked by an abduction of the kind, 
the victims serving as food for a lioness and her 
cubs which inhabited a neighboring lair. 

“T confess that when I heard this news, I re- 
gretted the mischief which I had unconsciously 
occasioned. My readers will doubtless consider 
the care and affection manifested by the lion to- 
ward his mate and young ones as landable as I 
do ; and as to the question of magnetic influence, 
I can only explain it on the ground of extreme 
terror; for there are many examples cited of 
Arabs thus magnetized until led away by the lion, 
in the presence of other persons who had suffi- 
cient presence of mind not to succumb to his in- 
fluence.”’* 





* It is not our intention to enter upon the discussion of 





the subject of the fascination exercised by animals over | 
their prey ; but we may mention that there are many in- | 


stances on record of « somewhat similar power being pos- 
sessed by other animals An snonymous writer, in the 
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of it in the stoat 
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culated, as if spell-bound, “continually narrowing the 
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REPUBLICAN MANNERS. 


Tur fear has been expressed in some quarters 
that, in consequence of the civil war now raging. 
the American people are deteriorating in manners 
and retrograding in civilization. 
this apprehension, though we can not doubt but 
that these “days that try men’s souls” will bring 
out into bold relief the bad as well as the good 
qualities of our countrymen. The violent attri- 
tion of the camp and the battle-field may roughen 
rather than polish us. Scenes of devastation and 
carnage may engender in some a fierce love of 
strife and pillage. The value and sacredness of 
human life may seem to be temporarily forgotten, 
and the little courtesies of social intercourse 
ignored ; but, on the other hand, many ennobling 
traits of character are being developed as never 
before. Patriotism, devotion to a principle, self- 
sacrifice, manliness, courage, fortitude, fidelity, 
and, last but not least, subordination and respect 
for legitimate authority, are being widely culti- 
vated, and are making not merely soldiers, but 
gentlemen of many who might otherwise have 
lived and died ignobly. But we did not set out 
to discuss this point. Be the tendencies of the 
times what they may, there is always room for 
improvement; and we.desire to do what we can 
to promote, not only good morals, but good 
manners as well. 

And good morals and good manners are more 
closely related than is generally supposed Both 
rest on the same phrenological basis—on Venera- 
tion (in its human aspect), Conscientiousness, and 
Benevolence—in other words, on respect, justice, 
and kindliness. The golden rule in morals is the 
golden rule in manners also: “ Do unto others as 
ye would that they should do unto you.” 

It is a great mistake to make politeness a mere 
matter of arbitrary forms. It has as real and 
permanent foundation in the nature and relations 
of men and women as have government and the 
common law. The civil code and the code of 
civility are alike binding. 

Politeness itself is always the same. The rules 
of etiquette, which are merely the forms in which 
it finds expression, must vary with time and place. 
A sincere regard for the rights of others, in the 
smallest matters as well as in the largest ; genuine 
kindness of heart; good taste, and self-command, 
which are the foundations of good manners, are 
never out of fashion. Possessing these, one can 
not be rude or discourteous, however far he may 
transgress conventional usages; without them, 
the strictest observance of the rules of etiquette 


| will not make a person truly polite ; in fact, true 


politeness sometimes requires us to violate the 
rules of etiquette. It is related of a certain king, 
who was also a gentleman (as all kings are not), 
that on a particular occasion he turned his tea 
into his saucer, contrary to his custom and the 
etiquette of society, because two country ladies 
whose hospitalities he was enjoying did so. This 
was true politeness. 

Many forms and usages appropriate and beauti- 
fal at the time they were instituted, become 
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under changed circumstances unmeaning and 
absurd. Much of the etiquette of our ultra 
fashionable society is of this character, There 
are other forms or observances over which time 
and place have no influence—which are always 
and everywhere binding. Monarchical manners 
and republican manners are the same in spirit 
but differ widely inform. Etiquette in St, Peters, 
burg and etiquette in New York are in some 
points necessarily unlike; but the principles 
which underlie true politeness are the same in 
Russia as in America. 

It does not become us, the free men and women 
of Republican America, to imitate the manners 
of foreign courts or foreign aristocratical societies, 
We must have a code of etiquette suited to our 
institutions and the principles of our government, 
While we show all respect to man—the image of 
his Maker—treat old age with deference ; honor 
the truly great and good; are courteous and 
chivalric in our intercourse with women; and 
manifest a sense of equity and a feeling of kind- 
ness in our dealings with all, we must not demean 
ourselves by obsequiousness and a reverence for 
artificial rank and extrinsic position. Honoring 
man (as man) more, we should honor wealth, 
place, and external circumstances less. “The 
leading principle of true republican manners is 
that courtesy is due to all men from all men— 
from the servant to the served, from the served 
to the servant, and from both for the same reason 
—because both are human beings and fellow- 
citizens.” But we are not in great danger of too 
great subserviency. We, as a people, have too 
little reverence rather than too much. 

It is not our purpose in this article to lay down 
any special rules of etiquette. These are easily 
accessible in manuals devoted to this subject. 
Bear in mind the general principles we have in 
culeated—take care, in all your words and 
actions, to keep the Christian law of brotherly 
kindness in view ; to be unselfish and magnani- 
mous ; to prefer unother’s pleasure to your owa— 
in short, to treat others as you would like to be 
treated, and you will never be essentially ill 
mannered. 

So far as behavior is an art, it must be acquired 
like any other art, by study and practice. Get 
the best manual of etiquette you can find and 
study its directions, not to slavishly follow them 
all, but to imbibe their spirit and reduce such of 
them as fit you and your place and circumstances 
to every-day practice. 

The author of “ How to Behave,’’* the highest 
authority we believe on the subject of Republican 
Etiquette, says : 

“Tt is not for us to say how far yon ought or can 
conform to any particular custom, usage, or rule 
of etiquette. We believe that even the most 
arbitrary and capricious of them either have or 
have had a reason and a meaning. In many 
cases, however, the reason may no longer exist, 
and the form be meaningless; or while it em- 
bodies what is a living truth to others, you may 
have outgrown it or advanced beyond it. You 
have an undoubted right, politely but firmly, to de- 
cline to do what seems to you, looking upon the 
matter from your highest stand-point, to be clearly 
wrong, and it is no breach of good manners to do 
so; but at the same time you should avoid, as far 





* Hanp-Booxs ror Home Improvement - How to Be- 
have: a new Pocket M nual of Republican Etiquette and 
Guide to Correct Personal Habits. New York: Fowler 
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8 ible, putting yourself in positions which 
for the exercise of this right. If you can not 
conscientiously wear a dress-coat, or a stove-pipe 
hat, or cut your hair, or eat flesh-meat, or drink 
wine, you will naturally avoid, under ordinary 
circumstances, the circles in which non-conformity 
in these matters would be deemed « breach of 
manners. When it is necessary that you 
should mingle with people whose customs you 
ean not follow in all points without a violation 
of principle, you will courteously, and with prop- 
errespect for what they probably think entirely 
right, fall back upon the ‘higher law ;’ but if it 
isa mere matter of gloved or ungloved hands, 
cap or saucer, fork or knive, you will certainly 
have the courtesy and good sense to conform to 
usage.” 

Politeness is one of the prime elements of suc- 
cess in life, and no person, and especially no 
young man, should disregard the advantages of 
good manners either in business or in social in- 
tercourse. A courteous address has often made 
smoovh the road to position and to fortune. 


Phustology. 


THE SECRET OF LONGEVITY.® 














Nothing is more advantageous to man than long life. 
** * * That which gives one the truest pleasure is 
to perceive that age and experience may render a man 
wiser than the schools can make him. We do not 
know the value of ten years of healthy life atan age in 
which man can enjoy all his faculties and profit by all his 
experience.—Louis Cornaro, 

IS MAN A FAILURE? 

Oxe fourth, at least, of all the children who 
are born, die before they have completed their 
seventh year, and one half before reaching the 
age of seventeen. Only six persons in a hundred 
reach the age of sixty five, and hardly more than 
one in ten thousand lives one hundred years. 

What an appalling picture of life—or of death, 
rather—on this globe do these startling facts pre- 
sent! Is it possible that this terrible premature 
mortality is natural and inevitable—a part of the 
permanent Providential order of things? Is man, 
‘asa physical being, essentially a failure? Among 
the lower animals nothing of this kind occurs ; 
and anatomy and physiology have failed to dis- 
cover anything in the structure or functions of 
the human system that necessarily leads to these 
sad results. On the contrary, they show clearly 








enough that every child born with a sound con- 
stitution possesses the basis of a long life. The 
one in ten thousand—the man who lives a hun- 
dred years—to say nothing of still longer lives 
of which history and observation have taken 
note—is only a man, and has no organs, faculties, 
or powers which are not the birthright of the 
tace. Now, as all men are subject to‘the same 
fixed natural laws, it follows that under the same 
set of conditions throughout, the same length of 
life would have been possible for each individual 
of the ten thousand, and is fairly within the ca- 
pabilities of the race. 
HOW EXISTENCE IS SHORTENED. 

How comes it, then, that this birthright is not 
also the possession of the race? What are the 
causes that have thus shortened life and filled it 
with pain? How shall we regain our lost inher- 





*From Hints Toward Physical Perfection, or the Phi- 
yenty, of Haman Beauty. By D. H. Jacques. New 
York: Fowler and Wells. 





itance—length of days? It is upon these im- 
portant questions that we now purpose to throw 
such light as we have been able to bring to the 
proper focus. 

The means by which we shorten life and swell 
the melancholy records of premature mortality 
are almost innumerable, consisting of whatever 
lessens the sum of vital power, weakens or mars 
the organism, hastens vital consumption, or 
hinders the natural restorative processes—in a 
word, we abbreviate existence by the same means, 
in the main, that we make use of to destroy 
health, bodily symmetry, and beauty ; and these 
have already been pointed out, 

THE PERILS OF LIFE. 

Multitudes of children (through the trangres- 
sions of their parents) are brought into the world 
with the seeds of disease and dissolution already 
implanted in their bodies, or with organisms so 
weak or imperfect that they are unable to carry 
on the processes of life, and they die almost as 
soon as they have begun to live. Other multi- 
tudes, more fortunate in the outset, are born 
with tolerably sound constitutions, perish during 
the first few months, from the combined effects 
of improper food, over-feeding, impure air, rock- 
ing and jouncing, laudanum, paregoric, castor- 
oil, and tight bandages. Thousands on thou- 
sands, with their systems weakened, their func- 
tions deranged, and their vitality lowered by the 
abuses just enumerated, and whatever else the 
ignorance or stupidity of their parents has been 
able to inflict upon them, lose their lives at the 
period of the first dentition, which, although a 
natural process, and fraught with no danger to 
the well-managed and perfectly healthy child, 
constitutes a most perilous crisis for those who 
are weak and surrounded by unhealthful condi- 
tions. Thesecond dentition, made dangerous by 
similar means, carries off a great number more. 
Then come the perils of puberty, and, with 
woman, those of maternity follow, leaving but a 
shattered remnant of the great phalanx of life 
still on their feet. Improper food ; intemperance 
in eating and drinking ; dissipation and excesses 
of various kinds ; family cares; the excitements 
and anxieties of business; and unphysiological 
habits and false conditions generally, carry off 

the remainder, one by one, long before they have 
reached the natural term of life. 

The perils that thus environ us at every turn, 
and at almost every step, are mainly the creations 
of our own ignorance or folly, and might therefore 
be avoided, and the highway which leads to old 
age rendered pleasant and safe, by pursuing that 
course of conduct which knowledge and wisdom 
would dictate. What this courss of conduct 
seems to us to be will appear from what follows. 


CONDITIONS OF LONGEVITY. 

The conditions on which longevity depends (to 
give our remark a less negative turn) are mainly 
these : 

1. A sound physical constitution. We have 
shown how this may be insured to all infants at 
birth. The children of long-lived parents, other 
things being equal, are most likely to be long- 
lived, because they generally inherit those quali- 
ties of constitution which are favorable to that 
result. 








2. A judicious physical education, symmetri- 
cally developing, solidifying, and hardening the 
bodily organs. 

8. Simplicity, wholesomeness, and regularity 
of diet, and the efficient action of all the nutri- 
tive or restorative functions. 

4. Sufficient pleasurable exercise in the open 
air to promote a healthy circulation and keep the 
muscles in tone, and adequate rest and sleep. 

5. Immunity from harassing cares and anxie- 
ties, excesses of every kind, and all unhealthful 
conditions. 

6. Constant moderate activity of body and 
mind. (No idler ever reached a great age.) 

7. Happiness. ‘‘ Enjoyment,’’ Dr. Southwood 
Smith says, ‘‘is not only the end of life, but 
it is the only condition of life compatible with a 
protracted term of existence. The happier the 
human being is, the longer he lives ; the more 
he suffers, the sooner he dies. To add to enjoy- 
ment is to lengthen life; to inflict pain is to 
shorten existence.”’ 

THE QUESTION. 

‘* But I can not, in my own person,”’ the reader 
may say, ‘‘go back to the beginning, and insure 
myself a perfect constitution and a judicious phys- 
ical education. I must forego the full realiza- 
tion of these conditions. Taking myself as I am, 
then, with the measure of soundness and the 
sum of vital power with which I find myself pos- 
sessed, what are the practical means by which I 
may prolong my days in health and comfort to 
the greatest possible extent ?’’ 

THE QUESTION ANSWERED. 


Consider, in the first place, the sum of your 
vital power and the strength of your organism 
as making up your stock of life—the capital on 
which the business of existence is to be carried 
on—life itself, which is action, making constant 
drafts upon it; so, that, if there be no process 
of restoration—no income—it must soon be ex- 
hausted. 

But here you must understand, in the second 
place, that Nature takes care to guard against 
this bankruptcy. by providing means by which 
the original stock may be kept good, and under 
favorable conditions, even increased. 

The simple facts thus briefly stated and illus- 
trated are of vital importance, and seem to sug- 
gest something like the following : 

PRACTICAL RULES. 

1. Every available means must be made use of 
to strengthen the constitution and givea sufficient 
degree of solidity and hardness to the organs. 
Exercise, within proper limits (which will be in- 
dicated in another rule), bathing and friction, a 
moderately cool temperature, and a free use of 
gelatinous nourishment, impregnated with iron, 
are some of the more important agencies to be 
made use of for this purpose. A degree of solid- 
ity and hardness amounting to rigidity must, 
however, be carefully avoided, as it will shorten 
life by rendering the organs sooner unfit for ac- 
tion. We should carry the hardening proccss so 
far as to make strong, but not stiff. 

2. The sum or fund of vital power must, if 
practicable, be increased. The means of doing 
this should be sought mainly in the expansion 
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of the chest (see Chapter XII.) and the inhaling 
of copious drafts of pure air, whereby the blood 
is more highly vitalized, the digestive functions 
rendered more efficient, and circulation and nu- 
trition more active. 

But here, too, there may be excess. Overmuch 
vital power leads to a higher degree of action 
than is consistent with long life, and also in- 
creases the liability to inflammatory diseases. 
Hufeland says : ‘‘ Sound health may shorten the 
duration of life by intensifying it, and a certain 
kind and degree of weakness may be the means 
of prolonging it.’’* The idea he wishes to ex- 
press is no doubt a correct one ; but the excessive 
vitality to which he probably refers is not sound 
health, although it may temporarily assume the 
appearance of it. A very ruddy face and a full 
habit are by no means signs of longevity, as the 
most cursory examination of the subject will con- 
vince the candid reader. A degree of paleness 
and lankness, although denoting deficient vital 
power, are more favorable indications. A mode- 
rate plumpness, and a diffused, but not a high 
color in the face, are the marks of enduring vigor. 

8. Vital consumption must be so lessened or 
moderated that it may not be attended with a too 
speedy wasting of the powers and the organs. If 
you would live long, you must not live fast. The 
energy of life is in inverse ratio with its dura- 
tion.t It is for each individual to judge for 
himself how slowly or how rapidly, within prac- 
ticable limits, it may be desirable to live; but 
the question now before us is in reference to 
the duration of life, and not to its absolute sum. 
Of two persons, then, each possessing the same 
stock of vital power and capability of physical 
endurance, one may consume twice as much in a 
day as the other, and, other things being equal, 
live only half as long. 

To retard vital consumption, moderation must 
govern all our thoughts, feelings, and’ actions. 
We must avoid— 

(1.) Excessive stimulation of all kinds, inten- 
sity of feeling, the excitements of the passions, 
and whatever unduly increases organic or func- 
tional activity. 

(2.) All straining of the mental powers by 
too intense or too greatly prolonged study or 
thinking. 

(3.) Too violent or long-continued muscular 
exertion. 

(4.) Irritants of all kinds, whether affecting 
body or mind. 

(5.) Immoderate excretions. 

Retarding vital consumption must, however, 
have its limits. Without a degree of activity, 
the organs lose their power, and become unfit to 
act at all. Some of the lower animals have the 
power of remaining dormant—the activities of 
life ceasing without life itself becoming extinct— 
and their existence may be prolonged in that 
way indefinitely ; but man is differently consti- 
tuted, and the idea of Dr. Franklin and others, 
of suspending the processes of life entirely for a 
time, and afterward restoring animation, will 
probably never be found practicable with the 
human being. 

4. The restoration of the vital power consumed 
* Art of Prolonging a so 
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by the activities of body and mind must be 
complete and easily effected. Nutritive food, a 
good digestion, repose, and sleep are essential to 
this end. The last named must be essentially 
insisted upon. Without it, necessary restoration 
of vital power can not be effected. With insuffi- 
cient sleep, the vigor of the body is very soon im- 
paired, and the term of life greatly shortened. 


VITAL ROBBERY. 


There is another means of restoring vitality 
and prolonging life, which we mention merely to 
express our abhorrence of the atrocious selfish- 
ness which would make use of it. Ever since 
the time when Abishag the Shunammite was 
brought to King David to “cherish him’’ and 
lie in his bosom, ‘‘ so that he might get heat,”’ 
it has been well known that living with the young 
and healthy, and especially sleeping with them, 
has a restorative effect upon the old and the feeble. 
Reinhart calls living with the young the restora- 
tion of the old,* and Bartholin says the same, 
that it is a preventive to the chilliness of old 
age, and by the breath restores much of the ex- 
pired physical powers.t Rudolph of Hapsburg 
is said, according to Serar’s account, when very 
old and decrepit, to have been accustomed to kiss, 
in the presence of their relations, the daughters 
and wives of princely, ducal, and noble per- 
sonages, and to have derived strength and reno- 
vation from their breath. The Emperor Frederick 
Barbarossa, near the end of his life, was advised, 
by a Jewish physician, to have young and healthy 
boys laid across his stomach, instead of using 
fomentations.f 

The story of Lucius Claudius Hermippus, who 
reached a great age by being continually breathed 
upon by young girls—detestable old man !—has 
often been quoted. Hufeland records the follow- 
ing inscription discovered in Rome : 


“To Asculapius and Health 
this is erected by 
L. Clodius Hermippus, 
who by the breath of young girls, 
lived 115 years and 5 days, 
at which physicians were no little 
surprised. 
Successive generations, lead such a life !” 


What became of the young girls whose virgin 
lives were thus absorbed—made use of as so 





* Bibelkronkheiten des Alten Testaments. 
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much tonic medicine—by the shameless and 
selfish old philosopher, we are not told. 

Old men, on the same principle, prolong their 
days by marrying young wives,* and invalid 
mothers by daily contact with their children, 
That those who thus impart vitality where they 
receive nothing in return must experience a loss 
equal to the gain on the other side, is sufficiently 
plain.+ 

The grand secret, after all (a sound constitu. 
tion and an adequate fund of vital power being 
assumed as a basis), is Moperation in everything, 
and a happy medium as to climate, temperature, 
employment, social condition, diet, and so forth, 
Almost the entire substance of Cornaro’s cele- 
brated ‘‘ Discourses,t and of Hufeland’s “ Art of 
Prolonging Life,’’ may be reduced to this single 
aphorism— Without moderation, the strictest obe- 
dience to all other rules will be vain. “ Few 
would believe,’’ M. Reveillé-Parise says, ‘ how 
far a little health, well managed, may be made 
to go;’’ and Cicero declares, ‘‘To use what we 
have, and to act in everything according to our 
strength, is the rule of the sage.”’ 


LOUIS CORNARO. 

One of the most remarkable and instructive 
instances of longevity on record is that of Louis 
Cornaro author of ‘‘ Discourses on a Sober and 
Temperate Life’’ [see his portrait at the head of 
previous column], who was born in Venice, of an 
illustrious family, in the year 1467 (according to 
the ‘‘ Biographie Universelle’’\, and died in 1566. 

Born with a very feeble constitution, and 
plunging early into the fashionable excesses of 
his times, he lost his health, and when only 
thirty-five years old was told by his doctors that 
he could not live more than two years. 

This serious warning had the effect of inducing 
him to abandon his pernicious habits and com- 
mencea simple and temperate life. * * * But 
for the particulars of Cornaro’s way of living we 
must refer the reader to his book. We call at- 


tention to him here simply as an example of the- 


extent to which one’s health and longevity are 
in his own hands. What a noble victory was 
that which he gained over himself and over the 
disorders and weaknesses which assailed him! 





No wonder he is proud of living, and never | 


ceases speaking of what he calls his beautiful life, 
and of the victory he has gained, ‘‘ What Lam 
going to say,’’ he exclaims, ‘ will appear impos- 
sible or hard to believe; nothing, however, is 
more true. It isa fact known to many persons, 


| and worthy of the admiration of posterity—I 


have attained my ninety-fifth year, and find myself as 


healthy, merry, and happy as if I were but twenty-five.” 


* De Longueville, who lived to the age of 110, had ten 
wives, the last of whom he married when he was ninety- 
nine. We saw it recently stated in a newspaper that & 
men in Massachusetts ha! lived forty-one days without 
eating anything, during which period he had been nout- 
ished altogether by cold water, and “ by the influence ab- 
sorned by him while daily holding the hand of his wife. 

+ Dr. E. P. Foote says: “I once knew a woman who 
had become prostrate with incurable consumption. Her 
infant occupied the same bed with her almost constantly, 
day and night. The mother lingered for months on the 
verge of the grave, her demise being hourly expected. 
Still she liny- red on. daily disproving the pr: dictions of 
her medical attendant. The child meanwhile pined, 
without any apprrent disease. Its once fat little cheeks 
fell away with singular rapidity. till every bone in its face 
was visible. Finally it had imparted to the mother its 
last spark of vitality. »nd simultaneously both died.” 

t Discorsi delia Vita sobria. § De Senectute. 
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ADMIRAL ANDREW H. FOOTE. 
| pHRENULOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Tax portrait of Rear-Admiral Foote indicates 
rigor of constitution and good general health. 

| His Temperament was strong, steady, and endar- 
| ing. His excitability was not great ; hence he 
| always had command of his own powers and 
| talents. His head was large, not in the base of 
| the brain merely, but in the top-head. He had 
the organs large which give force of character ; 
| but they were not so overpowering 1n their in- 
| faence as to deprive him of self-possession and 
perfect control of his feelings. His Cautiousness 

| was large, which, joined to targe Causality and 
| Constructiveness, led him to plan with prudence 
and skill, and he rarely made a mistake. His 
| Self-Esteem gave him confidence 1n his ability: 
sili, in manner and language, he was modest 
| and judicious. His moral organs were large. 





| He loved justice, was strict to do right, and will- | 


| ing to leave the event with God. His Firmness 


| was large ; hence his feelings were steady. deter- | 
mined, and constant, and he was qualified to | 
bear hardships, trials, fatigues, and privations | 


without complaint or discouragement. His Ven- 


eration gave him strong religious feeling, a senti- | 


ment of reverence, devotion, and respect. 
| Benevolence and Spirituality being large, he had 
kindness and sympathy for suffering. and a ten- 
| dency to appreciate whatever belonged to the 
| domain of the spiritual and religious, which 
| gave him reliance on supernatural guidance and 
| support. 
| He had first-rate judgment of character, could 
read men at a glance, and was qualified to act 
| upon and through others successfully, so that 
| each should choose to conform to his wishes. 
| This was one element of his popularity with his 
subordinates, however various their traits of 
character. 
He had very large reasoning organs, was able 


His | 


to analyze and discriminate sharply, to reason | 
well from first principles, to understand the why | 


and wherefore of everytbing that fell within the 
sphere of his mental grasp ; he was naturally long- 
headed—a clear and forcible thinker, and able 
to look far ahead and provide for contingencies. 
His Perceptives were large ; he gathered knowl- 
edge of external nature rapidly and correctly. 
| He was a good talker, could tell his thoughts and 
| explain his motives readily and well. The lead- 
| ing qualities of his mind and character were 
originality and sound common sense clearness 
and force of thought, kindness, sympathy, re- 
spect, determination, integrity, prndence, energy, 
and strong affection. There seem to have been 
few weaknesses in his nature. We rarely find a 
| Man so self-possessed, settled, determined, stable, 
moral, cool, prudent, thoughtful, and brave. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


On Friday evening, June 26th, 1863, died | 
Rear-Admiral Andrew Hu!'l Foote, U.S. N., a | 


sailor, a gentleman, and a Christian. His family, 
his friends, and his country have met with a 
heavy loss. 
army of the United States,” the Tribune truly 
Says. “have signalized themselves by such a 
Stern and uncompromising devotion to duty, such 


“ Few officers, either of the navy or, 
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ordent patriotism, such heroic courage, apd such 


| an admirable combination of the most beautiful 


virtnes of private life. His loss will be deeply 
and painfully felt in the present crisis of our na- 
tional affairs.” 

We condense from the Tribune the following 
sketch of his life : 

Rear-Admiral Andrew Hall Foote was born in 


New-Haven, Conn., September 12, 1806, having | 
nearly completed his fifty-seventh year at the | 


time of his death. He was the son of the late 
Hon. Samuel A. Foote, formerly Governor of 
Connecticut and a senator in Congress. 

Entering the navy as acting midshipman at the 
age of 16, he made his first cruise in the schooner 
Grampns, which formed part of the squadron 
under Commodore Porter, sent out for the chas- 
tisement of the pirates in the waters of the West 


Indies. His first experience of naval life initi- | 


ated him in severe but successful service. 


In 1830 he received bis commission as lienten- | 


ant. In 1833 he was flag-lieutenant of the Med- 
iterranean squadron under Commodore Patter. 
son, and in 1838 circumnavigated the globe with 
Commodore Read, as first lieutenant of the sbip- 
John Adams. 

From 1841 to 1843 he was on duty at the Naval 
Asylum in Philadelphia, where he succeeded in 
inducing many of the pensioners to give up their 





| ceed to the China station. 
| just previous to the commencement of hostilities 
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spirit rations and take the temperance pledge. 


| He was one of the first to introduce the principle 


of total abstinence from intoxicating drinks in 
the navy; and during a cruise in the flag-ship 


| Cumberland, as first lieutenant to Captain Breese, 


he not only persuaded the crew to. abandon the 
use of liquor, but personally engaged in their re- 
ligious instruction, delivering every Sunday an 
extemporaneous sermon at which more than 200 
sailors habitually attended. 

He was appointed in 1856 to the command of 
the sloop-of-war Portsmouth, and ordered to pro- 
He arrived at Canton 


between the English and Chinese, and immedi- 
ately took measures for protecting the property 
of American citizens. In the discharge of his 
duty, he was fired upon from the Canton forts, 
and receiving permission from Commodore Arm- 
strong, the commander of the squadron, pro- 
ceeded to vindicate the honor of the American 
flag, and demanded an apology for the injury. 
Upon the refusal of the Chinese, he commenced 
an attack upon the forts, four in number, with 
the Portsmouth, supported by the Levant, and 


| finally landing with a force of 280 sailors and 


marines, carried the largest and strongest works 
by storm. The remaining forts were succes- 


' sively attacked and at length captured, with a 
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loss to the Chinese of 400 men, while the casual- 
ties on the side of the attacking party amounted 
to but little more than 40. 

After serving as executive officer at the navy 
yard in Charlestown, Mass., for about three 


years, in 1849 he was appointed to the command 
of the brig Perry, and ordered to join the squad- 
ron under Commodore Gregory on the African 
coast. For the next two and a half years he 
was actively employed in the suppression of the 
slave trade. The results of this cruise were pre- 
sented to the public in an interesting volume en- 
titled “ Africa and the American Flag,” published 
in New York in 1852. ‘ 

In September, 1861, he was appointed to suc- 
ceed Commander Rodgers as fiag-officer of the 
flotilla fitting out against the Rebels in the West- 
ern waters. He devoted his personal attention 
to the completion of this work for the next few 
months, and on February 6, 1862, attacked and 
took Fort Henry, without the aid of the land 
forces under General Grant ; captured the Rebel 
batteries at Fort Donelson on the 14th ; took pos- 
session of and occupied Clarksville, and forced 
the Rebels to evacuate their boasted stronghold 
of Columbus. At the attack on Fort Henry, he 
was severely wounded in the ankle by a frag- 
ment of a 64-pound shot, and his ship, the St. 
Louis, was struck 61 times. Though compelled 
by his wound to move about on crutches, he 
proceeded down the Mississippi with his fleet, 
and commenced the siege of Island No. Ten. 

When prostrated by the sickness which finally 
proved fatal, he was under orders to the com- 
mand of the South Atlantic Blockading Squadron 
in place of Rear-Admiral Dupont. : 

Admiral Foote was a man of high moral prin- 
ciple, founded on strong and earnest religious 
convictions. In his enthusiastic devotion to the 
profession of arms, he never forgot his duties as 
a Christian. His courage was not merely an ani- 
mal impulse, but the result of a profound faith in 
God and the human soul. Nothing could cause 
him to swerve from the path which was pointed 
out by conscience. His life was an illustration 
of the noblest ideas; his death was that of the 
Christian hero, although he met the last con- 
queror in the tranquillity of the domestic circle, 
and not amid the thunders of the battle-field or 
the glare of the burning deck. 


—____— - 


PIETY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 


BY REV. J. L. CORNING. 





“ For which cause we faint not; but though our out- 
ward man perish, yet the inward man is renewed day by 
day.”—2 Cor. iv. 16. 


THERE was never a mystery so utterly confound- 
ing to all ordinary notions of life as that which 
wus presented in the labors and endurances of 
the early Apostles. They were salamanders, 
thriving equally well in the fire or out of the fire. 
They were amphibious, and walked on the land 
and swam in the water. Much as men might 
deny the lineage or the logic of their strange 
doctrines of faith, they could not gainsay the in- 
spiring and sustaining power that inhered in 
them. You all remember that wonderful group 
of paradoxes in which the Apostle speaks of the 
hard campaigns of faith and its corresponding 
victories. It was as if he had said to the enemies 
of the Gospel, “ You demur at the logical mys- 
teries of religion, but I will show you some 
practical problems that are more insoluble than 
these, some phenomena the reality of which, is 
palpable to every man’s eyes, but the philosophy 


* Extracts from a discourse preached in the Congrega- 
tional Church at Poughkeepsie, June, 1863. 
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of which is too high for the scaling ladders and | 


too deep for the plummets of mortal wit. We are 
troubled on every side, yet not distressed ; we 
we are perplexed, but not in despair ; persecuted, 
but not forsaken ; cast down, but not destroyed ; 
always bearing about in the body the dying of the 
Lord Jesus, that the life also of Jesus might be 
made manifest in our body.” And amid all this 
inquisitorial apparatus of vexation, and turmoil, 
and torture, the soul at equipoise, brave, hopeful, 
and serene in conscious victory. 
THE OUTER AND THE INNER LIFE. 


Here, in the text, the Apostle indicates two 
lives, both of which were brought under the sway 
and force of Christian inspiration, to wit, the out- 
ward man and the inward man—or, in other 
words, the life physical and the life spiritual. 

In respect to physical life, its forces were both 
sustained and consumed by spiritual inspirations 
and enthusiasms, and it is to this twofold pheno- 
menon that I wish to call your attention. 

POWER OF THE SOUL OVER THE BODY. 

In what manifold ways the soul braces up the 
body for endurance and achievement, time would 
not suffice barely to enumerate. Even low am- 
bitions, regnant in the soul, have sometimes 
fanned to fresh burning the languishing flame of 
bodily life, and there are spectacles in this world 
which vividly as well as sadly illustrate this 
truth—as, for example, a hollow-chested and 
shriveled miser, whom the undertaker, like a 
cormorant hovering over a dying beast, spoke for 
a quarter of a century gone; but who has chal- 
lenged and defied death in every pathological 
shape, braced and revitalized by a puissant and 
brave will set on fire by the masterly lust of pelf. 

To ascend for illustration of the same truth to 
a nobler realm of mental activity and inspiration, 
who is there that can not find thousands of house- 
holds in the land where the languishing flame of 
a mother’s life is kept for years flickering and 
anon flashing up bravely in the socket by the 
force of the parental instinct? How many dim 
eyes grow bright, how many weary limbs gather 
to themselves the spring of youth, and how many 
feebly beating hearts in mothers’ bosoms get 
strength and quickness of throb under the power 
of this almost heavenly inspiration, a passionate 
enthusiasm of love for the treasures of heart and 
household! Think now of all the mental enthu- 
siusms which have fanned the dying flame of 
bodily life in men from the lowest away up in 
long gradation to the highest, and upon the top- 
mast round of the ladder stands the one indicated 
in the text. 

There is something mean and vulgar in keeping 
one’s bodily powers agoing simply by gastric 
ministries; but there is something grand and 
sublime to go to every noble, and beautiful, and 
godlike inspiration of soul, as to altar fires where 
one may light a torch to kindle anew the languish- 
ing flames of vitality. And such was the case 
with Paul and his comrades in toil and suffering, 
and whether or not he distinctly intended it as an 
implied statement of a physico-psychological fact, 
it is true beyond controversy, that the noblest of 
all enthusiasms, to wit, the love of God’s glory 
and man’s weal, were forces in the impartation 
and resuscitation of his physical vitality and en- 
durance. 
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RENEWAL OF THE INWARD MAN. 

In the text the Apostle speaks of it as ineyj- 
table that the outward man should perish ; and 
in certain view of this fact, which almost all men 
contemplate with gloominess, ay, with shrinking 
horror, he seeks and finds solace and cheer in the 
upbuilding of his nobler life—“ but thongh our 
outward man perish, yet the inward man is Te 
newed day by day.” 

It is inevitable that physical fiber should wear 
away and be consumed at last, and the vital and 
solemnizing question with every man is, whether 
his bodily dissolution shall be at its consumma- 
tion the dim analogy of a long-continued spiritual 
disintegration and decay, or whether it shall be 
like a demolished scaffolding around a temple’s 
walls, to uncover the symmetry and the stateliness 
of the soul’s divine architecture. I do not 
the honorableness and the nobility of labor to 
human beings, but I declare that the Creator in 
the very endowments of a human being has writ- 
ten a prohibition of mere physical to the exclusion 
of mental activities. And every man by creation 
has the right not only, but comes under the ob- 
ligation, to dignify and ennoble the vulgarity of 
labor by the contrivances of skill and all the 
appliances of intellectual, moral, and social self- 
improvement. And it is in place to say in this 
connection, that this is one of the stigmas, ay, 
and one of the death-warrants of human slavery, 
that it is a vast organized crusade against a 
divine law written in the human constitution, in 
the fact that it dooms four millions of men and 
women to death by mere physical wear and tear. 


THE PROPENSITIES. 

I observe secondly, that lowest down in the 
scale of the mental forces by which bodily life is 
worn out, are those passions and appetites which 
subsidize the body to their gratification. There 
are multitudes over whose graves you might 
write the dreary epitaph, that their physical fiber 
was worn out under the abrasion of their appe- 
tites. The low lusts of pleasure, gastric and 
sensual, like fire in their bones, consumed them 
to ashes. Pitiable spectacle, to be sure—yet one 
which you shall see a thousand times a day as 
you walk the frequented highways of life—that 
of a man made a timid, trembling, fretting, cough- 
ing, medicating decrepit in the high-noon of his 
days by doing servile obeisance to his stomach 
and catering to yet more vulgar appetites. With 
such a one’ the outward man is palpably and 
prematurely perishing—ay, too, and the inward 
man in respect of its noblest element is co-ordi- 
nately becoming effete, and wilted, and palsy- 
smitten. Physical decay with such a man is an 
affrightinz verity, and death the incarnation of all 
conceivable horrors. 

Thirdly, There are passions in the soul which 
mainly by mental strain and vexation wear out 
the body. Such are the greed of gain, the lust of 
distinction and applause. These, in the canker- 
ing anxieties and festering mortifications and ex- 
hausting ambitions and endeavors which they 
inevitably bring in their train, are terrible wearers 
of the outward man. They dry up the vital sap 
as with premature autumn droughts. They course 
along the channels of the blood like hot fevers 
drinking down their voracious throats the beauty- 





flash of youth and the stalwartness of manhood. 
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There are no two mere mental forces which surer 
and sooner than these will, as with pick and 
spade, and all the implements of sapping and 
mining, lay a man in ruins prematurely, and that 
jn the duplex regard of body and soul. And it 
jsa terrible thing for a man to lay his body on 
the altar of selfishness ; but when, as is always 
the case where selfishness thralls a man, when he 
lays his soul likewise upon the smoking pile to 
burn out to a heap of sorty embers and ashes, 
what sight beneath the sky canopy can be more 
pitiable and loathsome? 


DYSPEPSIA IN THE PULPIT. 


Fourthly, Higher up in the scale of forces 
which make drafts and inroads upon physical 
capital are intellectual activities. Thought is a 
greedy borrower of tissue—it works up bodily 
fiber as a loom works up raw cotton into the 
fabric. It must be admitted that the wear and 
tear which the brain inflicts upon the body is 
greatly accelerated by an injudicious physical 
hygiene, and temperate and unstimulating dieta- 
ries united to suitable muscular exercise would 
preserve many a student in good bodily condition 
to old age, who by the neglect of health appli- 
ances comes to early desuetude both mentally and 
physically. I-have known many ministers to 
break down before they were forty, with dyspep- 
sia, bronchitis, or nervous fever, who innocently, 
but none the less stupidly, imagined that they 
were the victims of hard study, when, in fact, 
they were the victims of over-eating, and coffee, 
and tobacco. And if there is one crying evil 
from which the kingdom of God on earth aches 
to be delivered, it is the impediment and the 
nuisance of smoking, chewing, surfeiting, and 
dyspeptic ministers. These are antinomian 
heresies for which I believe ecclesiastical synods 
provide no penalties, but, in my opinion, they are 
more damaging to Christianity than Arminian 
logic or Sabellian vagaries, with Bishop Colenso 
thrown into the bargain! But, after all, it can 
not be denied that thought—I mean deep, earnest, 
and laborious thought—is a mighty force in the 
wear and tear of physical fiber. Thought. like a 
thirsty sponge, drinks up nervous vitality. It 
commonly, in temperaments ardent and enthu- 
siastic, brings the thin cheeks and the shrunken 
muscles, It necessitates every bodily self-denial 
which it draws from the blood for its ethereal in- 
vestments. It will not permit a long-sustained 
physical vigor in a man without continued and 
rigid moderation of all appetites. And even with 
this condition of bodily endurance, thought is a 
perpetual fire in one’s arteries, and fiber and 
globule are given to its hungry flames like coals 
and fagots on a winter hearth. And I submit it 
to you that there is something noble in the spec- 
tacle of a body laid on the altar of a perpetually 
consuming sacrifice to high contemplation. The 
world owes a vast debt to its thinkers (and they 
are not a great multitude in the highest and 
sublimest sense of thinking). I call not him a 
thinker who travels in the old ruts,and grooves 
of accepted opinion. There is not much to wear 
physical fiber in this—except it may be a gnawing 
moral consciousness of the meanness of the thing. 
I call him a thinker who, in the realm of opinion 
and research, is a brave pioneer, far ahead of the 
common lazy throng of obsequicus brains, ex- 








ploring untrodden realms and climbing up ac- 
clivities hitherto untried in mental adventure. 
And such men are nearly as scarce as angels, 
and nearly as great blessing-bearers to their age 
and to the world. Admit that they are some- 
times heretics and extremists ; yet I would rather 
be a heretic and an extremist in some degree 
than have it said of me when I am dead, that I 
found the world at my birth anchored in the mud 
of an old false prejudice, and lived three-score 
and ten years, and died and left the world, as far 
as respected one brave manly endeavor of mine, 
as much in the mud as ever. Nay, I had rather 
give the world one single new good thought and 
die like an ephemera than live a million of years 
like a bivalve of the sea-beach, inert and embed- 
ded in the darkness of cowardice and bigotry. 


THE INTELLECT NOT SUPREME. -— 


Fifthly, Do not think that I wish to put the 
laurel crown of chief distinction upon simple in- 
tellectuality. Very far from it. There are nobler 
forces of mind than those which are comprehended 
in this great frigid word. And Ido not question 
that it was specially to these—the moral and 
spiritual faculties—that Paul referred in his doc- 
trine of the re-edification of the “inward man.” 
The most fervid and heavenly flame that was 
ever kindled in a mortal bosom is love—love to 
God first, and then, for His sake, love to human- 
ity. No man ever felt the throbbings of these 
two regal sentiments within him whose soul was 
not touched with the reviving finger of God. 
But though these heavenly passions were tonics 
of mental and physical re-animation, yet they 
were flames on an altar hearth in the midst of 
which he lay consuming. And he spake it out 
of his truest and profoundest experience when be 
wrote to the Roman Christians that piece of ten- 
der yet stern exhortation : “ I beseech you, there- 
fore, brethren, by the mercies of God, that ye 
present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, ac- 
ceptable unto God, which is your reasonable ser- 
vice.” 

THE BODY SUBORDINATE TO THE SOUL. 

We know little more than vague tradition can 
tell us about the shape and the stature of Paul’s 
body ; but we know something about it which is 
vastly more vital to every high Christian inspira- 
tion, to wit, that his body was subsidized to his 
soul in the most heroic and rigid self-discipline 
and self-denial ; and, moreover, that its blood 
and tissue were given up joyfully as the fuel of 
the noblest and the most God-like sentiments that 
ever possessed a human soul. And this is some- 
thing to make any man’s body comely enough to 
be a model for the chisel of Praxiteles or Phidias 
to follow upon the finest marble in Carrara’s 
mine. But death and the grave are almighty 
and relentless usurpers, and wrest the crown from 
its place and put it on the soul—the divine and 
immortal part. A noble soul in which God sits 
supreme and bumanity finds love-throbs—this is 
the only redemption of any man or woman’s 
body from utter vulgarity, have it the comeliness 
of Apollo or the grace of Minerva. 

THE TRUE END OF LIFE. 

In view of the only true and noble end of life 
which is to build up a spiritual temple for the 
divine indwelling around which the body with 
its fibers shall stand like scaffold staging, and 
from which it shall at last be taken away to un- 
caver to the gaze of God and the angels the walls 
and spires of the soul’s divine architecture—in 
view of this, the only true end of life, I fear there 
are some of you who have not yet begun to live. 


And yet, with some of you still afar from God, 
death—the perishing of the outward man—can 
not be far off. Those wrinkles which are gather- 
ing on your brow are symptoms of his near ap- 
proach ; those slackening heart-beats have the 
sound of the destroyer’s foot-tramp. Ah! how 
soon with all of us will the event of all events 
transpire, which will unbolt the doors of vision 
and swing them wide on their hinges, and show 
to our own hearts and to a gathered universe 
what in respect to any lineament of the divine 
likeness we have been, and are, and shall be 
forever. 

Death shall be to every one of you, my friends, 
what you list. If you crown the body and forget 
the soul, death must needs be a terror and a 
catastrophe. If you use the body for what it is 
worth, to wit, to build up and nourish the nobler 
life, and, though not forgetting it, yet in respect 
to your truest ambitions, and endeavors, and 
hopes and fears still cry, the soul—rTHE souL— 
THE SOUL—then death shall be to you a jail 
delivery, an exodus from Egypt and the desert, 
and a door of entrance into the goodly land 
that flows with milk and honey. 


2 om we 
THE CIRCULATION OF THE BLOOD. 


Tuere are confessedly some phenomena con- 
nected with the circulation of the blood which 
physiologists have not hitherto clearly explained 
or fully understood. The writer of the following 
communication thinks he has made a discovery 
which furnishes the true explanation and solves 
the problems that have puzzled the learned since 
the days of Harvey. He claims to be able to 
prove that the cause of the circulation of the 
blood is the reciprocal attraction of the sun and 
the earth. The facts and arguments on whieh he 
bases his claim, we allow him briefly to set before 
our readers, in his own words, hoping that good 
may result from the attention which the article 
will draw to the subject. Not wishing to fore- 
stall the judgment of our readers, we refrain, for 
the present, from expressing our own opinion in 
reference to the reality of the alleged discovery. 
—Ebs. PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


“When the immortal Harvey discovered the 
circulation of the blood, it remained from that 
time to the present a perfect mystery to all who 
have attempted an elucidation of the cause of its 
circulation. Every object upon the surface of 
the earth, as well as the earth itself, is attracted 
by the heat of the sun toward the eenter of the 
sun. On the other hand, by the internal heat of 
the earth, every object upon its surface is made 
to gravitate toward its center: the clouds are 
kept in its immediate vicinity, and even the moon 
is retained in its orbit. These facts being admit- 
ted, there should be no doubt that the blood in a 
man’s body, as well as any other matter, is in- 
fluenced by the attraction of the sun and the 
gravitation of the earth ; hence, the true cause of 
its circulation. When a man has been exposed 
to the rays of the sun for an improper length of 
time, the heat of the sun attracts the blood in his 
body to the upper extremities to such an extent 
that a determination of blood to the brain occa- 
sions either death or apoplexy. Again, an 
exposure to the rays of the sun for but an hour, 
will cause the hands and arms to become swollen 
and the eyes blood-shot. In counteraction, the 
gravitation of the earth retains all solid objects 
upon its surface, absorbs all liquids, occasions 
all sediments, and even retains the oceans in their 
beds. Beyond a certain distance from the surface 
of the earth the blood is ejected from different 
parts of the upper extremities by the attraction 
of the sun. In counteraction to this, when per- 
sons have descended toan unusual depth below 





the surface of the earth, the gravitation of the 
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earth has occasioned either death or temporary 
suspension of animation by the attraction of the 
blood to the lower extremities by the gravitation 
of the earth. The attraction of the sun through 
the long days of summer attracts the sap of trees 
to their upper extremities; through the short 
days of winter the attraction of the sun, having 
less time to act with sufficient power upon the 
body of trees, the sap is retained at their lower 
extremities by the gravitation of the earth. The 
power of action of the heart while absorbing and 
ejecting the blood in the human system is equal 
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to four tuns; this extraordinary power for an | 


an organ of so small a size could not reasonably 
be attribated to any other cause than the attrac- 
tion of the sun and the gravitaticu of the earth. 


The circulation of the blood to the upper extrem- | 


ities occurs much more rapidly through the 
course cf the day on account of the attraction of 
the sun; through the course of the night the cir- 
culation is considerably accelerated downward, 
as the attraction of the sun acts in combination 


with the gravitation of the earth, and it is certain | 


that at no time is there less blood in the neigh- 
borhood of the brain than at midnight, hence 
occurs the natural desire to sleep. 

The foregoing facts are certainly irrefutable, 


partial examination leave no doubt that the real 
cause of the circulation of the blood is to be 
traced directly to the influence of the attraction 
of the sun and the gravitation of the earth. 

In reply to objections preferred--If the sun 
attracts the blood to the upper extremities (it has 
been inquired), why does it not retain it there? 
and vice versa, why does not the gravitation of 
the earth retain the blood in the lower extremi- 
ties? As the attraction of the sun acts in coun- 
teraction to the gravitation of the earth, it should 
be obvious that the circulation is occasioned by 
the alternate action of these agencies’ When the 
attraction of the sun occasions the circulation 
upward, the blood finding no outlet returns down- 
ward, from the gravitation of the earth, and in 
this manner the circulation continues throughout 
life ; yet, as before stated, during the time of im- 
proper exposure to the heat (attraction) of the 
sun, it not only retains the blood at the upper 
extremities, but occasions even death. That an 
entire revolution of the blood from one extrem- 
ity to the other occurs once in four minutes, or, 
as it is more reasonable to believe, once in 
twenty-four hours, leaves the facts nevertheless 
as certain that the circulation is caused by the 
attractioh of the sun and the gravitation of the 
earth. Those inhabitants of the earth who ex- 
perience but little of the light of the sun, can 
not be considered on that account uninfluenced 
to any extraordinary extent by the attraction of 
the sun, as this powerful agent retains the earth 
in its orbit, and must necessarily affect all objects 
upon its surface. In the like manner those in- 
habitants who experience no entire or long con- 
tinued absence of the light of the sun are yet as 
steadily influenced by the gravitation of the 
earth as those above mentioned are by the at- 
traction of the sun. 

That the heat of fire will cause a determination 
of blood to the extremities is certainly corrobo- 
rative of the fact, that the attraction of the sun 
and the gravitation of the earth occasion the 
circulation. as both of those agents are caused by 
heat. That exercise will occasion a more rapid 
circulation, emanates from the fact that exercise 
occasions heat. It is an admitted fact, that ex- 
posure to the rays of the sun occasions flushed 
cheeks ; it necessarily can not truly be denied 
that it is the attraction of the blood to the upper 
extremities by the heat (attraction) of the sun. 

As soon as this fact is admitted, it becomes 
obviously certain that the gravitation of the earth 
caused by internal heat occasions the circulation 
(gravitation) of the blood to the lower extrem- 
ities. The circulation of the blood through the 
body of persons in confinement is necessarily less 
rapid than through the systems of those who are 
exposed to the heat of the sun, and who are able 
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to undergo the beneficial influence of the counter- 
action of the attraction of the sun to the gravita- 
tion of the earth, the circulation being then more 
equable, A sudden action of the mind upon the 
human hear: will occasion a depression of that 
organ, when a pallor of the upper extremities 
takes place. This, however, is immediately suc- 
ceeded by a suffusion, usually termed a blush. 
These occurrences, nevertheless, could not occur 
unless the buman body stood naturally liable to 
the influence both of attraction and gravitation. 
That spirits (liquor) will occasion an acceleration 
of the circulation, is, when the facts are clearly 
and correctly understood, only additionally cor- 
roborative of the facts above stated. All spirit- 
ous liquors are, more or less, combinations of the 
different gases, incident both to the atmosphere 
of the earth and the light of the sun. 

Upon a careful and impartial examination of 
the above facts, it should not fail to be obvious 
that the real cause of the circulation of the blood 
is clearly to be traced directly to the influence of 
the attraction of the sun and the gravitation of 
the earth. E. C. M.” 
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and should upon a careful, deliberate, and im- | SHALL WE FLOG OUR CHILDREN ? 





Tuts is an important question, involving the 
momentous subjects of wrong-doing and pun- 


| ishment—of transgression and penalty. It comes 


up in every family and in every variety of form. 
Every parent puts it to himself, if not to any one 
else; but often fails to get any satisfactory an- 
swer. The following letters show in what shape 
it presents itself to the individuals who wrote 
them, and they are given as specimens of a large 
class of cases in which an appeal is made to us 
and to the science of Phrenology : 


Messzs. Fowter anp Wetis—Having recently be- 
come a reader of the Porenotoercat Jovenat, | take 
the liberty of asking advice as to the proper management 
of my child, a daughter, now three years old. She is, 
and always has been, very forward in learning to talk, 
walk, and act in every way. She is very robust and 
strong, weighs 41 Ibs.—fuli of life and mischief or fan 
Now, my complaint about her is, that she is almost per- 
fectly reckless—climbing, jumping, and placing herself 
generally in dangerous positions, causing constant anxiety 
oa the prt of her parents; there is a total lack of obedi- 
ence, which is a great source of trial. Until lately we 
have resorted to physical punishment, and now we punish 
her by shutting ber up in a closet, together with moral 
suasion, but all to no purpose, for the punishment is no 
sooner inflicted than she proceeds to commit the same of- 
fense, whatever it may be. Please, if sou can, give in 
your next number some suggestions as to the best mode 
to manage her. If I were in New York I would certainly 
have her head examined phrenologically by you. Yours, 
respectfully, B. M. F. 

Eprrors Purenwoirocicat Jovrnat—I have a girl 
two years of age. She is a nervous, restless little thing, 
with large perceptive and reflective faculties, Firmness, 
Combativeness, Self-Esteem, and Conscientiousness are 
large, and Benevolence and Destructiveness averaze. 

Up to the present time I have governed the enild alto- 
gether by means of kindness, comb-ned with firmness, 
(she never haviog been whipped), and have succeeded 
very well; but she now begins to show such decision of 
character in all taings, whether righ’ or wrong, that I am 
afraid I shall have to resort to the use of the rod, to ob- 
tain obedience. This I would rathyr not do if I can gain 
obedience by any other means. I believe Phrenology 
teaches that corporal punishment only increases the xc- 
tion of the lower organs, and is not lasting in its effects, 
but has to be repeated cont'nually, and in larger doses 
each time it is administered. But my chiid mast obey 
me. If she can not be made to by kindness, and if] can 
not use the rod, what must I do? Ww 


Our correspondents are right in supposing that 
Phrenology is able to solve all such mental and 
moral problems; but it must be applied under- 
standingly to individual cases. We can not give 
precise rules for the government of a particular 
child unless we know precisely what that child’s 
organization is, as all are not to be treated 
exactly alike. There are certain general rules, 
however, deducible from phrenological science, 
and these it is our purpose to lay down at some 
length in our next number. In the mean time, 





we can only say in brief, tbat in our opinion 
Phrenology does not prohibit the use of the rod: 
but, on the coutrary, teaches that it is proper 
and necessary at times to appeal to Cantiousnesg 
through the fear of physical pain. To « spare 
the rod” is sometimes to “spoil the child.” So 
says Solomon, and so says Phrenology, whatever 
modern wise ones may say to the contrary. But 
the rod must be used only at the right time and, 
above all, only in the right spirit—not indis. 
criminately, but judiciously—not angrily, but 
prayerfully, and in the fear of God. 


‘Publishers’ Department, 


“WHAT CAN I DO?” 











Tis question is one of the most important 
that can rise in the mind of a young man within 
the limit of his secular interests, and though it 
is often propounded with apparent appreciation 
of its scope and importance, it is very frequently 
asked in a manner indicating that the interroga- 
tor regards it of very slight consequence. 

Mothers bring their sons to our office and say 
they do not wish a full examination, but want 
us ‘‘just to tell what business th» boy will excel 
in ;’’ and they think twenty-five cents certainly 
ought to be a sufficient compensation for ‘just’ 
putting a young man into the best business 
channel for his life’s labor. When such ques- 
tions are proposed to us, we do one of two things, 
namely, examine the boy’s head and give him 
the advice he requires gratuitously, or else tell 
him that such services as are requested are worth 
a hundred times more to him than the amount 
of our regular fee for an examination. Custom- 
ers who thus call upon us can be managed with- 
out much trouble, for we can, if we choose, make 
them welcome to an examination, which, how- 
ever, we do not hold ourselves under any obliga- 
tion to do; but the numerous letters we receive 
from every part of the country are more difficult 
to deal with. Persons write to us sending their 


| photographs, and wishing our candid opinion as 


to what profession or business they are best 
adapted to follow. Sometimes the likenesses of 
a lady and gentlemen are sent for us ‘‘ just to see 
how they are adapted, phrenologically, to live 
together harmoniously, and whether their tem- 
peraments are such as Physiology approves for 
the matrimonial union.’’ To reply to such re- 
quests properly would involve the writing of ten 
or fifteen pages, in short, a full written descrip- 
tien of character. We have before us a very 
modest sample. The writer says: ‘‘ As I can not 
have my character delineated by a personal ex- 
amination, I inclose two photographs of myself, 
hoping that you will let me know what you 
think of my capacity for a business or profes- 
sional life, and of my temperament and character 
generally. Please return the photographs with 
your answer.’’ He sends us no money for a com- 
pensation, nor does he suggest any willingness or 
intention to do so were we to send him our opit- 
ion written out. The question is, what shall we 
do with these cases? Shall we spend our time, 
and employ short-hand reporters to make-out & 
full description, and pay fifteen or twenty cents 
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e on the document, and notify the person 
of our usual charge after the work is done; or 
ghall we leave the letter unanswered, as it de- 
serves? Such persons generally forget to send 
even a single stamp to prepay even the brief re- 
ply. To such, and all others who may desire to 
consult us in regard to their mental qualitica- 
tions, talents, best pursuit, etc., we say: That 
we are accustomed to write out character from 
photographs, but it costs us time and study, and 
we are obliged to make a charge. 

Most persons who desire examinations from 
likenesses need instruction as to how the picture 
should be taken, and there are certain measure- 
ments of the head and chest which it is necessary 
for us to know when we have nothing but a pic- 
ture. If a person is present we can understand 
these conditions. Those who wish to obtain in- 
formation as to full written examinations should 
write us, inclosing a three-cent stamp, asking 
for the ‘‘ Mirror of the Mind,’’ which will give 
a full explanation as to the likenesses to be sent, 
the measurements to be given, and the price 
which we charge for full written statements. It 
will cost persons simply the writing of a letter 
and two postage stamps to ascertain all the con- 
ditions and particulars, then they can do as their 
interests and inclinations shall prompt in com- 
plying with them. Few persons understand how 
many conditions, mental and physical, enter into 
the answer to the question, “ What can I do 
best?’ A man may be adapted to a profession 
in every respect but his physical constitution. 
Another may be well adapted to mechanical busi- 
ness, but is such a rover that he would not stay 
ata fixed business. If he could be engaged in 
repairs on a railroad, or as an engineer, or a car- 
penter on ship-board, so as to be on the move, 
mechanism would do for him, and so indefinitely 
there are conditions which must be considered 
before a just judgment can be formed in the 
matter. 





$0 0 


Wuat Has Purenotocy Done ror You ?—We 
are now collecting the testimonies of preachers, teachers, 
physicians, lawyers, judges, statesmen, merchants, me- 
chanics, inventors, managers of asylums and prisons, and 
of parents, to show the utility of Phrenology in all the 
various walks of life. Readers of the Journat are there- 
fore invited to state briefly in what way, if any, Phren- 
ology has been of interest or of service to them. We an- 
Beipate a rich treat in hearing from the “ veterans” who 
have stood forth in defense of the truth, through good as 
well as through evil report, and who have applied the 
principles of our noble science, not only in regulating 
themselves, but in their intercourse with the world. 
Reader, please inform us what has Phrenology done for 
you. 


J.P. K., writing from Chenango County, N.Y., 
says: “ Having been a constant reader of your Journal for 
ten or twelve years, [ owe you the sympathy of an old ao- 
qvaintance for the ‘ man-elevating truths’ you have dis- 
seminated, knowing they have done much toward our 
education, both physically and morally. I regret the ne- 
cessity for raising the terms of the Journal; yet it prom- 
ises at present to be richly worth the price. The religious 
aspect which itis giving the scienco must add to its popu- 
larity and increase its usefulness; for (judging from my 
limited experience) many religious persons are prejudiced 
against the science, and refuse to read that they ‘may 


have light, and that more abucdsntly,’ as they might have 
done, Ever fighting ‘for the cause of God and man,’ I 
— the friend of all true reformers, and yours particu- 
larly. 


A want of space prevents our adding many oth’ simi- 





Piterarp Aotices. 


[4 works noticed in Tue Purenotocicat JovrnaL 
may be ordered from this office at prices annewed.] 








A Gurmpsr or Toe Wort. By the author of Amy 
Herbert. «te, 12mo, pp. 428. Price $1 25. D. Appleton 
& Co., New York, 1863. “I have chosen the way of 
truth, and Thy judgments have I laid before me.” 

An exceedingly interesting religious tale, written in the 
best style of this popular author. It will take its place 
among the best of the novels. 

A Criricat History or Free Tuovent, in Refer- 
ence to the Christian Religion Eight Lectures preach- 
ed before the University of Oxford, by Adam Storey 
Farrar, M.A., Fetlow of Queen's College, Oxfurd. 8vo, 
pp. 58%. Price $2 50. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 
This is one of the most profound contributions to Re- 

ligious Literature which we have bad the pleasure of pe- 
rusing during the present year of mental agitstiov. It is 
thoroughly Christian, thoroughly historical, and the most 
complete statement of all the skeptical, radical, and infidel 
works which have been published before and since Vol- 
taire, Thomas Paine, and others who have attempted to 
undermine and overthrow the Bible and the Christian Re- 
ligion. The work should have a place in every public 
and private library. 

Tue Historica, SasKspertan Reaper, comprising 
the Histories or “ Chronicle Plays” of Shakspeare, care- 
fully expurgated and revised, with Introductory and 

Explenatory Notes. Expressly adapted for the use of 
Schools, Colleges, and the family reading circle. By 
Jobn W. 3. Hows, author of the “* Shakeperian Read+r,” 
ete. 12mo, pp. 50'. Price $2. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 

The title sufficiently explains the object of the work, 
which gives the cream of Shakspeare’s works, embracing 
the following characters: King John, King Richard the 
Second, King Henry the Fourth—do. Fifth and Sixth— 
King Richard the Third, and King Henry the Eighth. 
Professor Hows is well known to New Yorkers for both his 
literary talents and his abilities as a teacher of elocution. 


“ Wuat To Eat, anp How to Cook rr,” contain- 
ing over one thousand receipts systematically and prac- 
tically arranged, to enable the Housekeeper to prepare 
the most difficult or sim»le dishes in the best manner. 
By Pierre Blot, editor of various gastronomical works. 
12m0, pp. 260. Price $125. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 

Of all the cooks in the world the French are said to take 
the lead, and this is the last production of the best French 
author. We respectfully commend the subject to those 
who need its teachings; but we may premise that it is not 
such a work as our vegetarian friends would most ap- 
prove, but it will have a ran, notwithstanding its recom- 
mendations of fish, flesh, and fowl, with instructions how 
to cook and serve it up. 

Tue Hoty Worp in its own Defenses. Addressed 
to Bishop Colenso, and all other earuest seckers after 
truth. By Rev. Abiel Silver, author of “ Lectures on 
the Symbol Character of the Sacred Scriptures.” 
12mo, pp. 35. Price $125. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. “Then opened he their understandings, that 
they might understand the Scriptures.” “The entrance 
of Thy Word giveth light.” 

This is perhaps the ablest refutation of skepticism yet 
given to the public. The author discusses the nature of 
man and the origin of evil; the church, heaven, and hell ; 
the new birth, ete. All interested in theological discus- 
sions will find a rich field for examination in this work. 
It is written in the interest of the New Church, and will 
prove most acceptable to those of this faith. Among other 
th ngs, the author claims the science of correspondences to 
be a key to the human mind. He treats on the spiritual 
and the natural, heat and light, love and wisdom, etc., in a 
learned and kindly spirit. If he ‘ails to make converts of 
his re s.ce>, euw fault is not his, 

How to Wrire, How to Tax, How to Benave, 
AND How to Do Business. One volume, 12mo, pp. 
6u0, Price $2. New. York: Fowler and Wells, pub- 
lishers. 

“New Hanp-Booxs ror Home IMPROVEMENT.” 
Such is the title of one of the most popular and useful 

works ever published. It is a kind of Young People’s 

“ Encyclopedia,” covering the subjects named in the title. 





Money. By Charles Moran, 12mo, 228 pages. 
Price $1. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
It would be out of our latitude to aitempt any‘hing like 
a formal review of this work. Mr. Moran h»s been many 
years studying this subject, not “how t» make money,” 
but in its relation to labor, the exchanging of commodt” 
ties, embracing the whole subject of debt and credit, to- 
gether with the history of money from the remotest an- 
tiquity. If he could bot go a step further, and instruct us 
poor nmiortals how to make money plentifully, he would» 
indeed, receive the thanks of all mankind. We commend 
the book to financiers cashiers bankers, brokers, ond 
capitalists generally. The author quotes and adopis the 
following: “The two greatest inventions of the human 
mind are writing and money—the common language of 
intelligence and the common language of self-interest.” 
LecruReEs ON THE SyMBOLIC CHARACTER OF THE Sa- 
oreD Sortprurrs. By Rev. Abiel Silver, minster of 
the New Jerusalem Church in New York. 12mo, 286 
pages. Price $1. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
The words that I epeak unto you they are Spirit and 
o- are Life.” “ Without a parable spake He not unto 
em. 


The author has worked out a system which he calls the 
science of correspondences, with such new interpretations 
of the sacred Scriptures as harmonize with his own spir- 
itual views. The work must prove acceptable to all New 
Chureh readers who accept the Swedenborgian theory. 
The work is handsomely printed, and issued in the usual 
good style of its well-known publishers. 


Tre Crists—8vo, paper, 95 pp. New York: D. 

Appleton & Co. 

The author, who is nameless, discusses the questions of 
abolition, fugitive slave law, and personal liberty bills; 
slavery in the Territories, the power of Congress thereon, 
secession, perpetuity of the Union, proposed compromise, 
an amendment to the Constitution. It is the work of a 
thinker, who desires peace at any price. The views will 
not find acceptance with the present Administration. 


A Reve.ation or Jusus, THE CHRIST, COMMUNICATED 
To Joun THe EvanGe.ist; being a correct Translation 
and Exposition for the understanding of the same. By 
John D Sawyer, A.M. Albany: S. B. Gray. 

This little work, worth twenty-five cents, is written by 
an able scholar, and seems to be a clear and reasonuble 
solution of that mystery of mysteries, the Book of Revela- 
tions. Without professing extra wisdom in this field of 
inquiry, we regard this as the most rational solution of the 
meaning of the Apocalypse we have ever seen. It is 
written with a scholarly mind and a Christian spirit, and 
will do good. 

In Press: Tre Book Apove Att; or, The Holy 
Bible the Only Sensible, Infallible, and Divine Author- 
ity on Earth. A series of Discourses (with Appen ‘ix, 
containing Notes on Recent Skeptical Developments). 
By T. H. Stockton, late Chaplain to the United States 
House of Representatives, now Pastor of the Church of 
the New Testament, Philadelphia, and author of “Ser- 
mons for the People.” [Subscriptions and orders for 
the work may be addressed to the author, Box 2,273, 
Post-office, Philadelphia, Pa. Price not named.) 

The Rev. Thomas H. Stockton is one of the most elo- 
quent speakers, as well as chaste and elegant writers, in 
America. We have known him for many ye>rs, and 
have come to look upon him as one of the few really 
“good men” of our time. His book will, we are confi- 
dent, be regarded as a rich treasure by all godly people. 


_ 





Ovr Booxs.—We give, on another page, a 
que, g works on Phrenology, 
Physiviogy, Hydropathy, and such miscellaneoas works 
as we deem most useful. Besides these, we fornizh all 
works on Phonography, Law, Theology, Medicines, etc , 
at wholesale and at retail prices. Agenta, Booksellers, 
and Stationers sapplied at lowest rates, and books 
promptly shipped by any Express company leaving 
New York. We also fill European orders by every 
ateamer. 
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Tue Ints or Lirr.—There are three modes of 
bearing the ills of life—by indifference, which is the most 
common ; by philosophy, which is the most ostonta®ious ; 
and by religion, which is the most effectusl; for it is 
religion alone that can teach us to bear them with retigna- 
tion.— Fuller. 

(That is to say, by subordinating all the past.ons aud 





Although especially adapted to young men and young 





lar “ words of approval.”—Eps. 


women, it may be read with profit by all, old and yonng. 


propensities to the spiritual, or to the will of God, which 
is attained when we can truly say, “Thy will be done.”) 
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Questions or ‘‘Generat Interest’ will be an- 
swered in this department. We have no space to gratify 
mere idle curtosity. Questions of personal interest will 
be promptly answered by letter. If questions be brief, 
and distinctly stated, we will try to respond in the 
“next number.” Your “ Best Tuovents” solicited. 





Necro Pecutrarities.—Eprrors Puren. Jour. : 
Being a phreaological student, and a great admirer of the 
science, both practical'y and theoretically. and wanting 
inf-rmation upon a few (to myself) doubtful points, end 
thinking my questions t» be of “ general interest” to the 
readers of the Jounnat, I think I may be pardoned if I 
write to you, as the scknowledg: d head of the profession, 
for ioformation upon the following: 


1. Are the organs of Sablimity and Conjugality well es- 
tablished ? 

2. As a general rule, is not the thickness of the skull 
proportonate to the fineness of the temperament; being 
thinner in the Menta', and thickest in the Motive? 

8. Is there not, in your opinion, an organ between Firm- 
ness and Self-Esteem? If there is, have you made any 
observations upon it? 

4. Does “* darkness” indicate activity when united with 
the long form ? 

5. What does darkness indicate with the Mental tem- 
perament? 

6. Is there an organ between Sociality and Causality, 
upon the sides, and a little above Eventuality? If so, 
have you made any observations upon it? 

7. In your answer to A. W. R. (of Stevens’ Point, Wis.), 
in the May number of the JourNat, you say that “ the 
general build of the negro is the same as the white ; that 
he has the sme number of bones, etc. In this allow me 
to say that / do not agree with you; for ail negro skulls 
that | have ever examined are without the serrated cracks 
(to use a plain term that all can understand) upon the 
skull that the white man has, and which divide the skull 
in its different parts. This indicates something, and I am 
disposed to think that it indicates a general difference in 
the bwild of the two races. Information upon this point 
is also requested. 


If satisfactory to yourselves, answers to the above ques- 
tions im the next number will greatly oblige J. 1. D. B. 

1. We have no doubt of the correct location and func- 
tions of these organs. Combe, in his works, did not rec- 
ognize them as established, but numerous observations 
leave no doubt in our minds as to their existence and 
location. 

2. Yes. And we judge this by the frame-work and 
general osseous system. A large, heavy-boned man will 
have a thicker skull than one more delicately constructed. 
The thickness or thinness of the skull generally corre- 
sponds with the size and strength of the bones in all other 
portions of the body. 

3. We have no evidence of the existence of any separate 
organ between F rmness and Self-Esteem. 

4. Darkness of complexion is temperamental, and indi- 
cates strength and endurance rather than activity. 

5. It indiestes the predominance of the liver and biliary 
apparatus over the digestive and vascular. 

6. It is possible there may be other organs in the region 
you speak of, but our observations respecting that part of 
the head do not lead us to recognize any not laid down in 
the standard works. 

7. The negro Aas the same number of bones and mus- 
cles as the whrte man, and the same sutures in the skull. 
The lowest ape has the same seams In the skull as a man. 
The bony structure of the negro is generaly more strong 
and firm than that of fhe white man, but the general form 
and number of the bones are the same, and the sutures, 
modified by circumstances, exist im all skulls. The face 
bones of the negro are more prominent than are those of 
the best specimens of the white; bat we find in the un- 
cultured classes of the white the protrusive mouth (jaws 
and teeth) and the retreating frehead, such as commonly 
appear in the negro; but we sometimes find superior 
specimens of the negro with a vertical face, well-formed 
jaws and properly set teeth, a large, perpendicular fore- 
bead, and a well-balanced head generally. The sutures 
of the skull in whites as well as blacks, in advanced age, 
as a general rule, become solid or closed up to a greater 
or less extent. Those in whom the bony matter is most 
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healthful and abundant probably close up earliest. The 
sutures of white persons’ skulls are sometimes found closed 
up apparently solid at forty, others at sixty, and others again 
are open at seventy-five. The same is true with the skulls 
of negroes. We think it would be found that among 
persons who have active and cultivated minds the sutures 
of the +ku'l do not close up so early as those who live a 
merely animal life. In thick, heavy skulls, which indi- 
cate inactivity of brain, the sutures are almost always 
found more firmly united than in light, thin skulls. 

If the skull were taken away, we do not believe one 
anatomist in a thousand could tell a negro’s skeleton from 
a white man’s of the same culture or walk in life, and not 
one physician in twenty could distinguish them with the 
skull on, especially if he looked for evidence in the 
sutures of the skull. There is one difference between the 
white skall and the skulls of the colored races, which is 
not commonly known, by which we can generally distin- 
guish them; and this difference is graded all the way 
from the white, according to the degree of color, to the 
very darkest. This difference consists in the shape of that 
part of the superior maxillary bone which constitutes the 
nasal spine and the lower margin of the nasal orifice. 
The nasal spine is sharp, and the margin of the maxillary 
bone on each side of the nasal spine is elevated and 
sharpened into a ridge or cutting edge in the white man; 
in the full-blooded negro this margin is low and rounded, 
making the nasal opening larger at the bottom and nearer 
to the roots of the teeth. The mulatto shows a develop- 
ment of this ridge and nasal spine in a degree about me- 
dium between the white and black, and the American In- 
dian, Chinese, and other yellow and brown tribes show 
these marks about in the degree of their color. The 
negro differs from the white man, the Indian differs from 
both, and the Chinaman and Japanese differ from all; 
but these differences are not anafomical, not in form, so 
much as physiological or temperamental. The Indian is 
copper-colored, with wiry, straight hair; the negro is 
black, with woolly hair; but the mulatto, who is about the 
color of the Indian, still has woolly hair. The climate, 
food, and habits modify or make the peculiarities of tem- 
perament. Children of light-haired, blue-eyed Northmen, 
born in the tropics, are darker than their parents, and a 
northern home will not bleach them out; but their chil- 
dren, born in a high latitude, would be lighter than them- 
selves, and their grandchildren, perhaps, as light as the 
original stock. In warm and hot climates the liver is 
more developed and venous blood more abundant than 
in cold or temperate climates, and the bilious tempera- 
ment more prevalent; hence the tendency to darkness of 
color. 


Sprnrrvan Facurties.—J. McK. says: ‘‘ ‘J. H.,’ 
in his articles on the * Spiritual Facalties,’ has taken the 
true ground, and supplied a want that has been felt by a 
great many of your readers. Those essays have silenced 
all the cavil about the materialistic tendency of Phren- 
ology. ‘J. H.’ deserves the thanks, not only of the 
phrenological community, but of the Christian world 
also.” - 


Position WHEN SieEpinc.—[We give, herewith, 
some theological reflections on the subject of the right po- 
sition when sleeping, written by a clergyman, if we mis- 
tuke not.—Ep.] Whether one should sleep with head to 
the north or the west depends upon how he should sleep, 
whether on the beck or on the side. David acknowledges 
and teaches a great truth when he says in one place, “I 
will both lay me down in peace and sleep, for Thou, O Lord, 
alone makest me dwell in safety ;” and in another place, 
“IT lait me down and slept—I awaked, for the Lord sus- 
tained me.” Man should lie down looking to and trusting 
in the Lord—so also he should rise up, acknowledging His 
protection, and thanking Him for His goodness and care. 
Thas to trust in God and acknowledge His kindaess, man 
should look to Him—should have his face turned toward 
Him. The Bible, which treats of heaven, of the other 
life, speaks of the four cardinal! points—often of the east. 
Ezekiel. when bis eyes were opened, beholding heaven 
while looking toward the east, saw “ the glory of the God 
of Israel coming from the way of the east”—see Ezekiel 
xlili. 1, also the preceding chapter. If, then, in God’s king- 
dom, which is within, aen and angels look to the east, 
should not man in the habit or coremony of sleep so lay 
as that his face should be toward the east, that thus the 
body might obey the law of the soul ? J. 
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Justice.—P. W. I. Editors of the Pureno- 
| nay ogy = are supposed to know everything, 

lense answer, through the JourRNA: h 
quirements or demands of justice ? ee 


Ans. To do unto others what ye would that others 
should do unto you. [All right on book. JOURNAL sent 
regularly from this office.] 


Strammerine.—Brevoort Farm, Detroit.—Mesers, 
Fowler and Wells: Genriemen—In the last number of 
the JovrnaL (June), J. R. W. asks for a cure for stame 
mering. Knowing how to sympathize with him, having 
myself been a stutterer for about thirteen years, I inclose 
an extract from “ Aroott on Physics,” which of everything 
that I have ever tried has been the only cure that has 
any effect whatever. I hope it may cure him. Ip your 
answer to D. F., of Budore, Ireland (in the last number of 
the JovrnaL), you say that the organ of Language in 
stammerers is usually small. This, I think, as a general 
rule, is not so, for stammering increases this organ by cul- 
tivation, for a sta er ing a word and begin. 
ning to st will i y try and find another 
to put in its place that he will not stammer upon; besides, 
stammering is caused by the nerves of the glottis being 
weak and allowing it to close just after the pronunciation 
of a word is commenced (causing a full stop), and not by 
any deficiency of the organ of Language. This defect in 
speaking (caused by the glottis closing) can not be “ over. 
come by modifying the Temperaments,” etc. Very re. 
spectfully, J.D. B. 


“To a person ignorant of tomy, and therefore 
knowing not what or where the glottis is, it may be suff. 
cient explanation to say that it is the slit or narrow 
ing at the top of the windpipe by which the air passes to 
and from the langs, being situated behiod the root of the 
tongue. It is that which is felt to close suddenly in hie 
cup, arresting the ingrees of air, and that which closes to 
prevent the egress of air from the chest of a person lifti 
a heavy weight or making any straining exertion; it is 
that also, by the repeated shutting of which a person 
divides the sound, pronouncing several times, in distinet 
and rapid succession any vowel, as 0,0, 0,0. Now the 
glottis during common speech needs never to be 
and an ordinary stutterer is instantly cured if, by having 
his attention properly directed to it, he can keep it open. 
Had the thin lips of the glottis been visible, like the ex- 
ternal lips of the mouth, the nature of stuttering would 
not so long have remained a m:stery. and the efforts 
necessary to the cure would have been suggested to the 
most careless observer; but because they were hidden, 
and professional men had not detected in how far they 
were concerned, and the patient himself had only a vague 
feeling of some difficulty, which, after straining, grimace, 

ticulation, and sometimes general convulsivn of the 

dy, gave way, the uncertainty with respect to the sub- 
ject had remained. Even many persons who, by atien- 
tion and much labor had overcome the defect themselves, 
as Demosthenes did, have not been able to describe to 
others the nature of their efforts, so as to insure imitation. 
Now a stutterer, understanding of anatomy only what is 
stated above, will comprehend what he is to aim at, by 
being further told, that when any continued sound is is 
suing from his mouth, as when he is humming a tune, the 
glottis is necessarily open, and therefore, that when he 
chooses to begin pronouncing or droning the simplest of 
vocal sounds, namely, the vowel ¢, and in its less distinet 
modification, as heard in the English word certvin, or in 
the French word que (to do which at once no stutterer 
has difficelty), he thereby opens the glottis and renders 
the pronunciation of any other sound easy; or if, when 
qpeaking or readiug, he joins his words together as a per- 
son joins then in singing (and this may be done without 
its being at all noted as a peculiarity ot speech, for many 
persons do it in their ordinary conversation), the voice 
never stops, the glottis never closes, and there is of coursé 
no stutter. The author has given merely this er 
tion or lesson, with examples, to persons who bevore 
would have sogeens half an hour to read a page, bat 
who immediately after read it quite smoothly ; ana who 
then on transferring the lesson to the speech, by con 
tinued practice and attention, obtained the same facility 
with respect to it. '. Familiarize yourself with the idea 
of a continued sound, as the roar of the sea or waterfall, or 
a note of an organ-pipe, and feel that your speech is to be 
as uninterrupted. 2. Then never stutter more, but sub- 
stitute always tbe simple continued sound for any threat 
ened defect, and rest upon it until power be felt to over- 
come the difficulty. 8. Never repeat words or syllables. 
4. The simple souad must become the first syllable 
(closely joiaed) of every difficult word until the morbid 
habit be weakened. The object of all these directions is 
to enable the patient, first, to substitute universally the 
draw! for the stutter, and then, as soon as possible, to dis- 
card the drawl too.”—Zlements of Physics, etc., by Neal 
Arnott, M.D. 
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Homan Temperaments.—W. H. 8. Have you 
a on work on human temperaments? If so, what is the 
price ? 


(No. There is nothing on the subject so elaborate or 
complete as the articles now in course of publication in 
this JovgNnaL. 
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TEMPTATION, ORGANIZATION, ETC —A.P. 1. Do 
the workings of the mind, commonly called tempta- 
tions, originate in the animal propensities (perverted), in- 
stead of being the result of a direct operation on the mind 
Satan ? 
ae The “workings of the mind” are influenced by 
external objects, and impressions received from without. 
It is doubtless through the animal propensities that tempt- 
ations most frequen'ly beset us. The fact that perverted 
animal propensi ies lead us into sin, however, does not 
preclude the existence of Satan, or the Spirit of Evil, act- 
jng upon us from without. 
9, Is it in accordance with phrenological science that 
the midd may be operated upon entirely independently of 
jzation or in contradiction thereto? Do you think 
the mind ever is operated upon, in any way whatever, in- 
dependently of or in contradiction to the laws of orgauiza- 
tion ? 


Ans, No. 

% Have you the books entitled “ Maternity” and “ Elec- 
trical Psychology” on hand? If so, please state the prices. 

Ans. Yes, we have the works for which you inquire. 
See our Book Lists for prices. 


Craome.—E. E. When a man commits a crime, 
is it his nature or his will that predominates? 

Ans. We are not sure that we know what our cor- 
respondent means. “ Will” is a part of a man’s “ nature.” 
Perhaps he wishes to know whether it is from impulse or 
feeling, or from a deliberate purpose that crime is com- 
mitted. The law very properly recognizes both these men- 
tal states as connected with crime; and killing, for in- 
stance, in the one case is manslaughter, and in the other 
it becomes murder. 

MarriaGE.—A Frienp or Purenotocy. 1, Why 
isthe issue resulting from the marriage of cousins generally 


physically and ment:lly deteriorated? Are such mar- 
riages repugnant to the laws of Physiology and Phren- 
ology ? 


Ans, Because such marriages are generally in violation 
ofthe law that the husband and the wife should be of dif- 
ferent constitutions or temperaments. Cousins are apt 
to be too much alike. “ In-and-in” breeding rapidly dete- 
riorates even our domestic animals. 

2. Why do bachelors seldom attain old age ? 

8. Is marriage essential t> good health and longevity ? 

Ans. Bachelors often enjoy the best of health, and reach 
agreatage; but marriage, being the nutwral state of men 
and women, is more favorable to health and jong life—as 
any natural condition is more favorable than en unnatural 
one, The immediate causes, in many cases, of the shorter 
lives of bachelors, are the irregular habits and injurious 
indulgences into which they are more liable to fall than 
married men. 


Psystocnomy.—J. H. A. Will you please in- 
form me what are your ideas of the signs of character in- 
dicated ‘by broad or square jaw-bones, giving great 
bresdth to the lower part of tne face in the neighborhood 
of the wisdom-teeth. My idea ‘s that this sign, when ac- 
companied by a full-sized mouth and a broad face, indi- 
cates great will aud determination of character, and also 
acertain degree of the peevish or let-me-ulone nature. 

Ans, We have already (in our April number) given an 
article on the Chin, including, in part, the lower jaw. 
In general terms, we think that the anterior and hori- 
zontal projection of the chin and lower jaw—that is, the 
length forward of the chin and the breadth of the jaw in- 
dicates the faculty of Love in its various manifestations ; 
and that their downward or perpendicular projection is 
the sign of Will—the controlling and restraining power. 
Breadth at the point you name is believed by Dr. Redfield 
to indicate Faithful Love, and perpendicular length at the 
same point, Resolution. Our own observations do not 
yet enable us to decide upon these signs. We shall pur- 
sue our investigations further. 


Taste, Smevt, etc.—J. G. 1. In the June 
cen, page 189, column 2, is the following communi- 
n: 


on: 

“By placing a man upon his back, elevated at a ecn- 
venient height for raising, and forming a circle—four per- 
sons—each placing one finger under the person to be 
raised, all five of the persons with their lungs fully in- 

» begin to throw out their breath, all acting in. per- 
fect harmony, the man is raised as bigh as they can 
reach, with scurcely any effert, and when-the breath is 
exhausted the man drops like a dead weight !” 

This statement you very properly characterize as “ ab- 
surd.” The person to be raised should hold his breath ; 
the others should drwzw in their breath. Thus, a partial 
vacuum is produced, and the pressure of the atmosphere 
from below assists in raising the person. This experi- 
Oe haere om ee year penwd ey 

at phrenological organs take cognizance of smel! 
and tastes ? oe ? ” 











8. According to the principles set forth by the author 
of “ Being Born Again,” may a person have large spiritual 
orgens and not mun fest the operstion of those faculties ? 

4. What single work of moderate size gives the most 
clear and comprehensive view of the Philosophy of 
Phrenology? 5, Ditto of Hygienic Medication ? 

6. What is the best work oa Ethnology ? 


1. We allow your statement to stand by the side of the 
other, and let both pa-s for what they are worth. 

2 Alimentiveness takes cognizance of tastes or flavors. 
and probably of smells also. It is not improbable, how- 
ever, that the compartment generally assigned to Alimen- 
tiveness really contains a group of organs, one of which 
may have the appreciation of odors for its special func- 
tion; but this has not been fully determined. Anatomi- 
cally, we find that the nerve of smell communicates 
directly with all the perceptive faculties, as well as with 
those which lie posteriorly in the base of the brain. 

8. No; there must in all cases be more or less manifest- 
ation of those faculties; but it is not, unless they are 
superoaturally awakened, that predominating influence 
which controls the whole life and subordinates every 
power of the mind to the service of God. ‘ 

4. Phrenology Proved, Illustrated, and Applied. 

5. Trall’s Hydropathic Encyclopedia. 

6. For a work of moderate size and price, Brace’s 
“ Races of the Old World” gives the most comprehensive 
view of the whole subject, 


Tae Sprarrvat Facurrres.— L. A. W., of Lou- 
isville, Ky., quotes a paragraph from our May number as 
follows: 

“ By a peculiar mode of dissecting the brain, Dr. Spurz- 
heim demonstrated the independence of the coronal re- 
gion of that viscous, except in an indirect way, of any of 
the nerves of the five senses.” [He then adds: 

“ Now I am engaged in writing a book. in which I take 
the ground that these spiritual faculties are capable of act- 
ing, and do act, independently of the five senses in the 
conception and comprehension of the existence of God 
and of his spirituality and eternity, and of spirits and a 
spiritual world, and moral and spiritual truths generally 
My arguments —evidence of a purely mental psychological 
character—are such as I desire, but they would be dewon- 
strated beyond cavil if it could be shown that the anatom- 
ical and phystological structure of the moral and spiritual 
organs are fitted for such independent action. What evi- 
dence did Dr. Spurzheim leave of the truth of this the- 
ory? [Spurzheim’s Anatomy of the Brain, now out of 
prt. Should we not reprint the work, it is ourjntention 
to give the substance, or the most interesting portion of it, 
inthis Jovrnau.] If there exists any work or essay by him 
or any one else tnat is of value upon this subject, I hope 
you will send itme. If there is none, can’t you give us 
something inthe JovrnaL? Whatever work of value you 
may have, please send me, and I will remit you the price 
at once.” 


Coxsumption.—D. 8. inquires if consumption is 
infections ? and would one who had no predixposition or 
hereditary tendency to that disease, take it by sleeping 
with a consumptive patient? 


Ans.—No, it is not infectious; still, there is no doubt 
but that it would be injurious to sleep with a person sick 
with any disease, no matter what. On the same prin- 
ciple that it is destructive for youth to sleep with old age, 
80 is it injurious-for health to sleep with disease, 


Gray Harr.—Why do some people become 
gray early ia life, and otbers later ? 

Ans.—For the same reason that some wear out earlier 
than others. It may result from inheritance, brain fever, 
or other gguses. Not all from any one cause. . 


E. W.—<How long will it require to develop the 
organ of Language, and by what means? and how can 
one acquire a well-balanced mind and bodily symmetry? 

Ans. The length of time required to develop an organ 
from moderate to full depends upon the susceptibility of 
the individual and the amount of effort he puts forth. In 
regard to the means, we may say here briefly and in gen- 
eral, that appropriate exercise is the only legitimate way 
of increasing the size and power of the organ of any fac- 


ulty or propensity. We are often inquired of, How can I 
} opening of each month, I should feel that hfe was not in 


improve this or that faculty? And it is hardly to be ex- 
pected that we should give specific essays on the training 
of the faculties to every one who writes us on the subject. 
We may remark that we have written out with care direc- 
tions for the cultivation and restraint of all the phrenolog- 
ical organs, and also how to repress the undue activity 
and influence of each, in a book entitled “The Illustrated 
Self-Instructor,” price by mail, postage paid, 60 cents. 
This work will also give the meavs by which a well- 
balanced mind or the harmony of all the organs can be 


attained, if attainable. Some persons ate born s» eccen- 
tric and unbalanced in body and in mind, that complete 
harmony can not be expected ; but all may be improved. 
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CierGrmeEn’s Sons.—C. § P. Why are the sons 
of clergymen more inclined to do wrongly, and to be- 
come vicious, than the sons of other soapiet 


Ans. We can uot admit the truth of the statement em- 
bodied in this question—namely, that clergymen’s sons 
are more inclined to evil than those of other pe ple— 
without more conclusive evidence than mere popular 
opinion. Persons seem to think that the sons of clergy- 
men, surrounded, as they are, by good influences, ought 
never to go astray. They do not take into account the 
fact that there is as great a diversity in their organizations 
as in those of any other class of people; and when one of 
them conducts himself unwisely, there appears to be such 
a glaring inconsistency about it, that it furnishes a theme 
for the whole neighborhood to comment upon, and people 
jump hastily to the lusion that sons are 
more vicious than other young men. We can not help 
believing that, in the majority of cases, the religious and 
moral influences brought to bear upon them while young 
serve to restrain propensities which, had it not been for 
these influences, might have developed themselves and 
depraved the whole character. While we believe this to 
be the case in the greater number of instances, we admit 
that there are some who, on t of the peculiar na- 
ture of their organizations and of the strict enforcement 
of what their parents idered indi ble moral and 
religicus duties, are driven to break loose fr m all re- 
straint, and to plunge into vice and crime, and conse- 
quently misery. 

Tue Scrence or Man.—J. H. L., Plattville, Wis. 
Put your “ views” into shape and give them in a lecture 
before “ Young Men’s Christian Associations,” Temper- 
ance and other societies. We have already covered the 
ground in the JourNaL, 


Marriace—Drsease.—E. E. E. If aperson has 
inherited any disease, say spinal or pulmonary, in an ag- 
gravated form, and feels certain that he would entail the 
curse upon his offspring, can he in any case be justified 
ia marrying? 

This question has given the writer and many others with 
whom he has conversed on the subject, more thought than 
almost any other. Asa general rule, persons much diseas- 
ed ought not to marry ; but are there exceptions to the rule, 
and ifso, what? In other words, may a man’s socal re- 

“lations or his mental organization ever require his marri- 
with force sufficient to outweigh the counter require- 
ments of a depraved physical ame ? 

Some of your readers would be glad if you could find 
space in the Journat for your views on this subject at 
some length. 

No, we have no right to transmit to posterity such tend- 
encies to disease. This subject will be treated more at 
length when we come to diecuss “Our Sociat Rena. 
TIONS.” 2 

A Srvupent—Burlington, Pa. Your question 
is strictly “ personal ;” you should have sent a prepaid en- 
velop, addressed t» yourself, in which to return amswer. 

How to Cuttivate Se.r-Esreru.—F. E. wishes 
advice on the point, and we can only say that this, like all 
other organs, may be cultivated by exercise. Would you 
cultivate Language, you must talk—would you cultivate 
Tane, you must not only stady, but practice music—and so 
of all the organs. For more specific directions, see “ Edu- 
cation Complete.” 

————+ a oe 
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Aw Appreciative Reaper.—GENTLEMEN : I am 
sure you will wonder when I inform you of the, to you, 
unimportant fact, that I have lived one quarter of the 
nineteenth century, and never had the ivexpressible 

leasure of perusing your Jovrxt till last April, when I 
me a subscriber for the same, and can say in truth 
that no small event of my life ever contributed so much to 
the real sunshine and joy of my existence as does the ar- 
rival of thst precious little sheet. Life without a motive, 
a worthy object in view, becomes insipid, tiresome, and 
useless ; but were I left with no earthly hope or object 
bot that of greeting the PHrenoLoGicaL JouRNAL at the 


vain, and that there is much even ia this werld to enjoy. 
I see by the June number that you have advanced the 
terms of subscription to $1 50. You are perfec'lv safe in 
doing so, I think, as no who duly appreciates the 
JovENAL would do without it for many times its present 
cost. I beg pardon for so far trespassing on your 
patience, as a lengthy essay from a simple prairie farme 
girl can be of little interest to you. E. F. 
Anything that shows that our labors are appreciated, 
and that the Jovenat is doiog good by promoting the 
progress, happiness, and general well-being of the world, 
is of interest to us; and the encomiums of a “simple 
Prairie Farmer Girl” are as highly valued as those of the 


learned professor. 
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WILLIAM COBBETT. 





NATIONAL TYPES—WNo. 1. 


WILLIAM COBBETT—THE ENGLISHMAN. 
Puyrsicauuy, the Englishman is stout, broadly 
| built, and amply developed throrghout. He has 
a full chest, a good stomach, an active liver, a 
large heart. His digestion, circulation, and nu- 
trition are perfect ; and the supply of vitality is 
| always equal to the demand. He is hale, rosy, 
| and rotund, 
| 
} 
| 










Mentally, he is proud, self-sufficient, ambitious, 
combative, energetic, aggressive, persevering, 
practical, acquisitive, economical, cautious, secre- 
tive, firm, affectionate, benevolent, and religious. 

| He is often rough in his manners and bluff in his 
| speech, but is at heart kind and tender. He is 
| noted for sound common sense rather than for 
| metapbysical acuteness, abstract reasoning, imag- 
| ination, or sentimentality. 

In the profile of our typical John Bull, here pre- 
sented, we get but a partial view of his phreno- 
logical developments. A front and back view 
would exhibit great breadth between the ears, in- 
dicating large Combativeness and Destructive- 
ness ; a full cerebellum ; an ample development 
of all the social organs ; large Acquisitiveness, 
Alimentiveness, Cautiousness, Secretiveness, Firm- 
ness, Conscientiousness, Benevolence, and Vener- 
ation. It is a practical working head—not the 
head of a philosopher, an artist, or genius of any 
sort; but of a doer. A man with such a brain 
may be an engineer, a builder, an agriculturist, a 
trader, a filnancier—a man of affairs (as the French 
say), in almost any department, and can hardly 
fail to be a successful one. He will also greatly 
enjoy society and the family relations. 

There is evidently a lack of the delicate sensi- 
| bilities, the elegant tastes, and the refinement 
| which belong to organizations of finer texture ; 
| but practical sense, self-appreciation, self-protec- 
| tion, hatred of injustice, wrong, and sham, warmth 
of heart, and genuine kindliness are clearly and 
strongly indicated. 
| 
| 































The following sketch of Cobbett, which we copy 
from “ The Book of Days,:’ will serve to illustrate 
our brief remarks, and show how his character 
and life harmonize with his organization. 

“ Were we asked to name the Englishman who 
most nearly answers to the typical John Bull which 
Leech deligh‘s to draw in Punch, we should pause 
between William Hogarth and William Cobbett, 
and likely say—Cubbett. His bluff speech, his 
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hearty and unreasonable likes and dislikes, bis 
hatred of craft and iojustice, bis tenderness, his 
roughness, his swift anger and gruff pity, his pug- 
nacity, his pride. his broal assurance tht bis 
ways are the only right ways, his contempt for 
abstraction:, bis exalta‘ion of the solidities over 
the elegancies of life, these and a score of other 
a identify William Cobbett with John 
ull. 

“ Cobbett was, in his origin, purely an English 
peasant. He was born in a cottage-like dwelling 
on the south side of the village of Farnham, in 
Surrey. Since the Cobbetts left it, about 1780, it 
has been used as a public house under the name 
of the ‘ Jolly Farmer’—noted, as we understand, 
for its home-brewed ale and beer, the produce of 
the Farnham hops. Behind it is a little garden 
and steep sand-rock, to which Cobbett makes al- 
lusion in his writings. ‘From my infancy,’ says 
he, ‘from the age of six years, when I climbed up 
the side of a steep sand-rock, and there scooped 
me out a plot of four feet square to make a gar- 
den, and the soil for which I carried up in the bo- 
som of my little blue smock frock (a hunting 
shirt), I have never lost one particle of my pas- 
sion for these healthy and rational and heart- 
charming pursuits.’ 

“Cobbett, having a hard-working, frugal man 
for his father, was allowed no leisure and little 
education in his boyhood. ‘I do not remember,’ 
he says, ‘the time when I did not earn my own 
living. My first occupation was driving the small 
birds from the turnip-seed, and the rooks from the 
pease. When I first trudged a-field with my wood- 
en bottle and my satchel slung over my shoulders, 
I was hardly able to climb the gates and stiles ; 
and at the close of the day, to reach home was a 
task of infinite difficulty. My next employment 
was weeding wheat, and leading a single horse at 
harrowing barley. Hoeing pease followed ; and 
hence I arrived at the honor of joining the reap- 
ers in harvest, driving the team, and holding the 
plow We were all of us strong and laborious ; 
and my father used to boast, that he had four 
boys, the eldest of whom was but fifteen years 
old, who did as much work as any three men in 
the parish of Farnham. Honest pride and happy 
days!’ 

“The father, nevertheless, contrived by his own 
exertions in the evening, to teach his sons to read 
and write. The subject of this memoir in time 
advanced to a place in the garden at Waverley 
Abbey, afterward to one in Kew Garden, where 
George IIT. took some notice of him, and where 
he would lie reading Swift’s ‘Tale of a Tub’ in 
the evening light. In 1780 he went to Chatham 
and enlisted as a foot-soldier, and immediately 
after his regiment was shipped off to Nova Scotia, 
and thence moved to New Brunswick. He was 
not long in the army ere he was promoted over the 
heads of thirty sergeants to the rank of sergeant- 
major, and without exciting any envy. Hisstead- 
iness and his usefulness were so marked, that all 
the men recognized it as a matter of course that 
Cobbett should be set over them. He helped to 
keep the accounts of the regiment, for which he 
got extra pay He rose at four every morning, 
and was a marvel of order and industry. ‘Nev- 
er,’ he writes, ‘did any man or thing wait one mo- 
ment forme. If I had to mount guard at ten, I 
was ready at nine. His leisure he diligently ap- 
plied to study. He learned grammar when his 
pay was sixpence a day. ‘The edge of my berth, 
or that of my guard-bed,’ he tells us, ‘was my 
seat to study in ; my knapsack was my bookcase ; 
a bit of board lying on my lap was my writing- 
table. I had no money to buy candle or oil; in 
winter time it was rarely I could get any light but 
that of the fire, and only my turn even of that. 
To buy a pen, or a sheet of paper, I was compel- 
led to forego some portion of food, though in a 
state of half starvation. I had no moment to call 
my own, and I had to read and write amid the 
talking, laughing. singing, whistling, and brawl- 
ing of at least half a score of the most thoughtless 
of men.’ 

“ That was at the outset, for he soon rose above 
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these miseries, and began to save money. While 
in New Brunswick be met the girl who became hig 
wife. He first saw her in company for about an 
hour one evening. Shortly afterward, in the dead 
of winter. when the snow lay several feet thick on 
the ground, he chanced in his walk at break of 
day to pass the house of her parents. It was 
hardly light, but there was she out in the cold, 
scrubbing a washing-tub. That action made her 
mistress of Cobbett’s heart for ever. No sooner 
was he out of hearing, than be exclaimed, ‘ That's 
the girl for me!’ She was the danghter of a gor. 
geant of artillery, and then only thirteen. To his 
intense chagrin, the artillery was ordered to 
land, and she had to go with her father. Cobbett 
by this time had managed to save 150 guineas, the 
produce of extra work. Considering that Wool- 
wich, to which his sweetheart was bound, was a 
gay place, and that she there might find many 
suitors, who, moved by her beauty, might tempt 
her by their wealth, and, unwilling that she should 
hurt herself with hard work, he sent her all his 
precious guineas, and prayed that she would nse 
them freely, for he could get plenty more ; to buy 
good clothes ; and live in pleasant lodgings, and 
be as happy as she could until he was able to join 
her. Four long years elapsed hefore they met, 
Cobbett, when he reached England. found her a 
maid-of-all-work, at £5 a year. On their m ’ 
without saying a word about it, she placed in h 
hands his parcel of 150 guineas unbroken. He 
obtained his discharge from the army, and mar- 
ried the brave and thrifty woman. She made him 
an admirable wife ; never was he tired of speak- 
ing her praises, and whatever comforé and success 
he afterward enjoyed, it was his delight to ascribe 
to her care and to her inspiration. 

“ He sailed to New York in 1792, and settled in 
Philadelpbia. Shunned and persecuted in 
land, Dr. Priestley sought a home in Pennsyl 
in 1794. Cobbett attacked him in ‘ Observations 
on the Emigration of « Martyr to the Cause of 
Liberty, by Peter Porcupine.’ The pamphlet 
took amazingly, and Cobbett followed it up with 
a long series of others discussing public affairs in 
a violent anti-democratic strain. He drew upon 
himself several prosecutions for libel, and to,es- 
cape the penalties he returned to England in 1800, 
and tried to establish The Porcupine, a daily Tory 
newspaper, in London. It failed after ranninga 
few months, and then he started his famous Weekly 
Register, which he continued without interruption 
for upward of thirty-three years. 

“ He wrote easily, but spared no pains to write 
well ; his terse, fluent, and forcible style has won 
the praise of the best critics. He had no abstruse . 
thoughts to communicate; he knew what he 
wanted to say, and had the art of saying it in 
words which anybody who could read might com- 

rehend. Few could match him at hard hitting 

n plain words, or in the manufacture of graphic 
nicknames. Dearly did he enjoy fighting, and a 
plague, a terror, and a horror he was to many of 
of his adversaries. Jeremy Bentham said of him: 
‘He is a man filled with odium humani generis. 
His malevolence and lying are beyond anything.’ 
Many others spoke of him with equal bitterness, 
but years have toned off these animosities, and 
the perusal of his fiercest sayings now only ex- 
cites amusement. Cobbett’s character is at last 
understood as it could scarcely be in the midst of 
the passions which his wild words provoked. It 
is clearly seen that his understanding was wholly 
subordinate to his feelings ; that his feelings were 
of enormous strength ; and that his understand- 
ing, though of great capacity, had a very limited 
range. 

“ His feelings were kindly, and they were firm- 
ly interwoven with the poor and hard-working 
people of England. Whatever men or measures 
Cobbett thought likely to give Englishmen plenty 
of meat and drink, good raiment and lodging, he 
praised; and whatever did not directly offer 
these blessings, he denounced as impostures. 











Doctrine more than this he had not, and would 
hear of none. Thus it was that he came to ridi- 
cule all arts and studies which did not bear oD ; 
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their face the promise of physical comfort. Shak- 
, Milton, the British Museum, antiquaries, 
ilanthropists, political economists, all served in 
turn as butts for the arrows of his contempt. Of 
the craft of the demagogue he had little ; he made 
enemies in the most wanton and impolitic man- 
ner ; and thoughts of self-interest seldom barred 
for an instant the outflow of his feelings. Fickle 
and inconsistent as were those feelings, intellec- 
taally considered, in them Cobbett wrote himself 
out at large. From his multitudinous and diffuse 
writings a most entertaining volume of readings 
might be selected. His love of rural life and ru- 
ral scenes is expressed in many bits of composi- 
tion which a poet might envy ; and his trenchant 
criticisms of public men and affairs, and his gro- 
tesque opinions, while they would prove what 
wer can live in simple English words, would 
the truest picture of him who holds high 
rank among the great forces which agitated Eng- 
land in the years anterior to the Reform Bill.” 


_ <P eo 


CLIMATE AND CHARACTER. 
BY J. D. 


In a former communication I alluded to the prevailing 
idea that this climate (that is, the “ temperate” zone, of 
which we are in about the center) was the only climate 
adepted to the development of the “energies” of man. 
This popular idea I strove to controvert. 

When I spread ont a map of the world I see but a very 
smal proportion of the ha itable globe which enjoys this 
“temperate” climate ; leaving out the intense'y cold por- 
tion of this and other continents, and cutting off the “ tor- 
rid” par', there remains but a very insignificant part for 
we whites to erjoy ourselves in. In the Southern hemi- 
sphere there is scarcely any territory in this zone. 

On the other hand, the tropical world (not confined to 
the astronomical line of 23} degrees, but extending to 80 
or 40 degrees each side of the equator) is central and 
domivating—the throne of the world—iucluding the whole 
of Africa, nearly alt South America, and a large part of 
North America, Australia, the Indies, and other countries, 
whe very names are suggestive of wealth, power, and a 
teem‘ng popnlation. 

No inferences can be drawn, as a general rule, from the 
verious characters of trines or nations as to the effect of 
dimate. Thos, when Columbus landed at San Salvador. 
one of the Buhama Islands, he found it peopled by a mild 
and inoffensive race, yet other of the same islands were 
inhabit: d by the Caribs, one of the most warlike and un- 
tamable of races. The Guaranos, who inhabit the trees 
at the mouth «.f tre Orinoco during the inundations of that 
river. and live on fish and balls of earth, sre the most stu- 
pd of haman beings, The Patagonians of South America 
are the largest known race of men, yet the Terra del Fue- 
gears, their next neighbors. are a stunted race, and 
so ugly as to be pared to our rep tati of de- 
mons. Again: the Caffres of Southern Africa are a fine, 
athietic race, yet their neighbors, the Hottentots and 
Bushmen, are of the lowest grade, the latter having 
searcely an articulate language. The New Zealand-rs 
ae an totelligent race, read'ly adapting thems: Ives to civ- 
ilized usages, yet the neighboring island of Van Dreman’s 
Land, in the same latitude, his an aborig’nal population 
who are classed as the lowest vet diacovered. 

I see it stated that «e may look in vain for poets, phi- 
losopher-, inventor-, composers, etc., in the warmer re- 
gions «+f the world, How will this ststement bear the te-t 
of hiatory ? The plains of India are covered with relics 
ofa bigh civilization. Immense conduits and reservuirs 
for irrigating her once fert le plains; extant pataces and 
temples »f matchless bea»ty and symmetry, and vet moro 
ancient remains of gigantic architecture of a forgotten 
age. Proceeding we-tward through Persia tothe Medi- 
terranean. the land is literally strewn with architectural 
ruins. From the valleys of the Eunbrates and ~~ to 
Jerusalem include the ancient Babylon, Palmyre, Petrea, 
and other cies. Egypt, with her pyramids and temples 
almost rivals the everlasting hills in the massiveneses an 
#rength of her architecture. Along the northern shores 
of Africa, through the more savage states of Tripoli, Al- 
giers, and Morocco, are the rematna of cities to relate 
whe ancient glories wool? fill volumes. All this should 
redeem our darke:-tintes brethren fron the charge of dle- 
Ness an mental sioth. In passing, it may be mento: ed 
thet on ‘his continent the only aborig¢ns! people «dvaneed 
in art were tou-d 1 Mexico, Peru. or Cenf al Anwrica 

It w-a in the country of the palm, the olive, and the 
dae shet the Christien religiow originated. Here was 
Eden, and here the patriirchal Abraham with bis flocks 
and her a; the prophets, the ap stles, the los,ired poets 
and phil sop-ers, and Christ twe Redeemer. 

The pts lands of Greeco and Italy yet furnish us 
with mo'els in art and autnority in physics. If Hydrowa- 
thy be the topmest round of civilization, we find the 
Gree!:s und Romans were thoroughly versed in it, both 








hot and cold. In gymnastics, as a popular institution, we 
can not approach them. If they did not understand 
Phrenology as we understand it, yet we find their sta'ues 
agree with our most advanced ideas on tve subdfect. The 
he ds of their Jupiters, Minervas, athletes, or Sapphos 
are reproduced here as confirmaiory of our phrenotogical 
euppositions. 

A writer ia the last number of your Journat, in an ap- 
parent eegerness to condemn every d viation from Cau- 
casian whiteness, makes some rather startling as-ertions, 
The African, it 1s stated, is black, first, because his food is 
carbonaceous or sugary ; ly, and principally, »e- 
cause be breathes a highly carbonaceous atmosphere, 
comparatively destitute of oxygen. The statement that 
sugar /s a carvonace:a food so surprises me that [ looked 
for an analysia, and I found that it contains, in 100 parts, 
of oxygen 64, carbon 28, hydrogen 8 parts. In fact, it con- 
tains more oxygen than any other foud. Animal fiber, on 
the other band, contains one half its weight of carbon. 
So of the atmosphere argument. It is kuown that the 
action of vegeta‘iou on the atmosphere is to absorb the 
carbonic acid and supply oxygeo. Hence, the more 
abundavt the living vegetation, as in the tropics, the 
more highly oxygenated must the atmosphere be, An 
emient chemist, Sir Hamphrey Davy (sce bis Agricul- 
tural Chemistry) estublishes this theory, and that it 1s from 
the vast forests and savannas of the tropics that we re- 
ceive our otherwise deficient oxygen curing the winter 
months. 

[Physical Geography and the distribution of the Races 
are very interes‘ing studies. We therefore cheerfully give 
place to the above, and solicit any other facts for or against 
the positions taken in our opening article. We call on 
the writer of the “ Unrry or Max,” in the May number, 
to make good his statements herein controverted by J. D. 
Please stick to the text, gentlemen, and tell us all you 
know.] 
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TO THE PRINCESS ALEXANDRA. 


BY &. B. P., OF BRIGHTON, ENGLAND. 


[Amone the “ warm welcomes” which the Princess Alex- 
andra received from the great heart of all England, the 
following original poem, from the pen of a true woman, 
is butan echo. ‘The writer will please accept our thanks 
for making this JovurnaL the medium through which it 
shall reach English eyes, and touch all loviog hearte.— 
Eps. A. P. J.J 


Hail, Daughter of the Viking Land! 
All England bids thee bail! 

None seek thy conquest to withstand, 
Nor wish thy arms to fail ; 

For they are lovelivess and youth, 

And goodness, gentleness, and truth. 

Thou standest now a fair young bride 
Beside Victoria's son, 

His love, his joy. bis hope, his pride— 
God give him benison! 

And grant tnat England long may view 

His parents’ virtues shrined in you. 

Like thy sweet sprinz-time, life ls now 
Bright, beautifal, and fair, 

Yet even to a royal brow 
*T will bring a touch of care: 

Oh! may the Strength that can not fail 

Be witn thee when life’s griefs assail. 

And next to Heaven's protecting care, 
Thy ba:band’s shielding love, 

With thee each joy, each grief to share, 
Eacn nlessing from above ; 

While thou ia turn his strenuth shall be 

*Midst state and cares of royalty. 

Ye stand the nearest to the torone 
Where sits a widowed Queen, 

The pole-star of her being gone, 
A cloud «er every scene ; 

The joy your bl. nded spirits know 

May guage fur you her depth of woe. 

Yet smiles are beam:ng through the tears 
Her full heart sheds to-day, 

And joy, long banished, re-appears 
To light her lonely way ; 

While yo have felt her sorrow nigh 

To chasten, bless, and sanctify. 

Thus linked, not only to the throne, 
But to that Mother's heart, 

England's adopted Daughter comes 
To do her willieg part— 

The sorrows of that heart to heal, 

And bless and grace our Commonweal. 

Long, gentle Princess, mayst thou stand 
Vic oria’s throne beside, 

Honored ant loved ter ughout the land, 
Our Prince's Joy and prude, 

Unil a orghter ec own then now 

Shall rest upon Victoria’s brow. 

Then, seated on Britannia’s throne, 
Wh love and »onor crowned, 

May our beloved Victoria's son 
Albert the Good be found ; 

And with him in his glory there 

Our Alexandra good and fair. 
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BEING PATENTED. 


Bz it known that every well-to-do Englishman considers 
it his privilege to “ grumble,” and he does it with a will, 
on all suitable occasions. He grambles at the “ taxes,” 
but pays them. 

The following is an extract from a characteristic letter in 
the London Times: “We are bepatented from the cra- 
die to the grave, morning, noon, and night. Patent medi- 
cine circulates through our veins before we are born [why 
not grumble at being born at ali ?], and we may e-me into 
the world through the instrumentality of patent » pparatus. 
Patent garments are prepared for our arrival, and a 
tered design decorates the pin-cushion in honor of oar 
bir-h. We are bushed to sleep in a patent rocking-chair, 
or drugged with a patent soporific cordial. We eat patent 
food, imbibe patent drinks, and cover ourselves from head 
to foo with patent clothing. We walk on patent pave- 
ments, ride in patent vehicles, and sleep on paient beds. 
In health and in sickness benevolent patentees watch over 
and protect us. Even when dead, we are not deserted by 
these ever-ministering angels; a patent coffin incloses out 
remains. a patent hears* conveys us to the erave, an or- 
namental tombstone m: the spot where we lie, an epi- 
taph in characters as hard to decipher a« a cuncifo m in- 
scription, perpetustes the memory of our virwes, a pious 
friend hangs immortelles at our heads, and the little 
mound of earth over our ashes is planted with flo- ers in 
an emblematic device—all duly registered according to 
the act. It is a common saying that we cun be sure only 
of two things in this life—death and taxes. This how- 
ever, is a mistake, for whither ean we flee from paic=*: ° 
But patents are se very beneficial, especially to a large and 
influential class of Her M jesty’s loving subjects. Who 
shall dare to raise his voice agxinst them? There are the 
patent agents, who deo a capt‘al bus ness. with a host of 
mechanical draugstsmen and lithographersin their train ; 
the scientific witnesses and advisers who glory in a good 
patent cause, thinking caly of their fees ; and the lawyers, 
who revel in patent litigation aed grow fat on the spoil. 
Nevertheless, the public bas begun seriously to inquire 
whether all this patenting is either 'y or desiranl 
and some p even p to ask whether we need 
any. 

Good. Now a word on the other side. What is it that 
has given to England her place among the nations? Her 
inventors. Who built her navy, and the machinery by 
which it is managed and propelled? Her engineers and 
mechanics. Who built her lighthouses, her docks, her 
steamers, her railways, her bridges, her taunels, her facto- 
ries, and other “ works ?” her cathedrals, churches, castles, 

? Her hitects, engineers, and her “ greasy” 
mechanics. These are they who have made that nation 
the power she is. And it is most ridiculous ‘or the “ snobs” 
to turn up their noses at the men who have achieved so 
much. Wipe out the inventors, and the kingdom would 
soon go into dilapidation. Does the writer of that leter 


remember such names as Watts. Stephenson, Smeaton, 
Brunell, Wren, Bolton, and a hest of others, who will out- 
live all the “ do-no:bings” in the world ? 

Pray why "as not an it ventor as good a right to his in- 
vention, and the profits thereon, as the author to a copy- 
right on bis booke? Invention and civilization go togeth- 
er. Barbariantsm and the want of inv ntions go together, 

Take away our patented Iabor-savieg machinery and 
what would become of us? Instead of grinving the «heat 
in patented s'eam mils to make one thousand b: of 
flour a-day, we shoul’ pound our grain with morter and 

or eat it whole, as the savages do. Which is the 
better way, to travel by railway or steamer, or by an oid 
or in a “dog-out” canoe? What would the 
ladies do without patented sewing-machines? Bat it is 
utter folly to even reply to this English grombler. Likea 
hen on a heap of one thousand bushels of corn, she will 
scratch as well as eat, so our Engtish grumbler probubly 
wears a patented shirt, patented boots, patented trowsere, 
and a patented hat, and we have no doubt he wrote his 
letter with a pstented pen made with patented mahi-ery. 
His ink, too, may have een patented, and the paper on 
whien he wrote was made with patented machinery, and 
sent to the publisher in a pa‘en ed envelop, and printed 
on ove of Col, Hoe's grea! last fast Ame ican printing 
presses, which is covered all over with patent. snd ween 
“Tne Touoderer,” alias the Londoa Times, fads it * pieas- 
ant and preficatle” to use. 

We should tike to examine the head of this grombler, 
for we thiak his organ of Combat: veness is large und Oon- 
structiveness small. But we trast the inveetions wilt go 
on, and _ patents be — to ingenious theater 0 on 

rogress, improvement, and “ EXOBLSIOR” are animat- 
ing words which “fire up” and energize all good and 
useful men. 
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Tan Taovusanp Dottars—A Soaerstiov.—Who 
among «ur statesmen, millionaires, or b-nefactors will 
offer a prize of $1",00 for the best method of prep»ring 
FLAX, to be spun by cotten machinery? Here is a good 
chance to de good. Who will embrace it, and thus hand 
his name down to posterity, emblazoned on the wage of 
history, as a benefactor? We want a thing of this sort 


more than tongue can tell. Where is the invenwr, and 
where the patron ? 


Cuvecu Betts —The price of a bell is a serious 
eonsideration with many country charches, and it is pre- 
sumed that fow are so rien as not to desire to econom'z4 
their expenditure», We therefore invite the atiention of 
the rel:g:ous public to the tact that ft is ro longer neces- 
sary to pav from $2 0 to $300 fr a gond bell. The Ameri- 
can Belt Company, 3! Linerty Street, New York (suc-es- 
sors to Brown & Woire), furnieh their steel compositven 
bells at fiteen conts a pound —less than half the price, we 
believe. of wwat t- called “ bell metal ;” «nd it is «ad that 
the alloyed «tel is superior in tone and tenacity to the 
old metaliic compound. One of thoir bells weighing a 
qoerter of « ton, which is heavy enongh for almost any 
country charch, « os only one hund-ed do'lara, mountings 
incleded. A large number of clergyman and o-hers 
testify t» the excellence of the ne# patent, and the Com- 
pany refer to gentlemen of the highest character, both ia 
the relizious and the sciestific world. Th-ir b- lls at the 
Jersey City and Union Company's ferries are cted as 
affording evidence of the clear, deep tones wh'ch it emits, 
and of the distance at which a moderately-sized belt is 
aadible. 

Ia England these steel be'ls promi<e to supersede on- 
tirely the more expensive, thoug’ no better, old-fashioned 
bella. At the Great Exhibition, the Sheffield Steel Bell 
Company made a splendid display, and got a beautiful 
medal for the excellence of both tone and finish of the 
stecl bells. We commend those in want of this sort of 
music to the enterprising American Bell Company. 


¥ wdies Department. 


THE QUESTION Or CRINOLINE. 











Carrotrms Acary.—Of the pulsances which fashion has 
imposed upen woman durmg the lsat fifty years, there are 
some we consider worse than crinolinvw. The long dress 
twoithout crinsline is one of the most inconveoient, as well 
as the most s/ovenly, garments that has evor been got up 
for wowan's wear, Tosee a woman walking out on a wet 
day *ith something like a mop-rag lashing around her 
ankles was always one of the most disgusting s'ghts we 
ever sw, to say nothing of the wnhealthineses of the thing. 
Another nuisance was the stiff-starched skirts worn in our 
girinoed daye—heavy corded skirts, starched stiff and 
driod on a barrel —and ws would just as soon encase our- 
self in a flour-barrel as wear one of the raid skirts. Now 
we admit there are disadvantages connected with crino- 
tine; yet we claim there ara also advantages connected 
with the article. It has brought into fashion the propriety 
of ladies ho'ding ap their dresses without being considered 
vulgar. Before the days of hoop-skirts a woman would 
rather have been seen with her dress draggled half way 
up ite length then to have been seen holding it up to avoid 
getting it soiled; and we do know that damp skirts have 
cansed us more coughs and co'ds, aches and pains, than 
heoeps would cause us in a long lifetime; and we do not 
believe any one would be afflicted with bad health if 
clothed comf-rtably. Because we wear crinoline it is no 
rea-on we should freeze to death; we can wear light 
clothing. and be warmly clad too. As we occapy quite a 
smail tenement, of course we know someth:ng of tho incon- 
veniences of iarge hoops in sm-li places; but we have 
nevor experivneed any difficalty in contracting ours toa 
size suitable to the space we occupy. And being a person 
of little statare we know all about getting upon cha'rs, but 
seldom have the misfortune to upset anything in getting 
down, whieh good nck we attribate to a proper cultiva- 
tion of the organs of Order and Cautiousness and We'ght, 
aod the rest aivice we can give to others is, * Go tnou 
and do likewise.” But the greate-t advantage of cri oline 
is the comfort 1 affords usin warm weather. For women 
te teil an roast ov-+ the coon-stove, as some have w do 
in ho! weather, would be almost unendurable without the 
relief from heat wich ecrinoline affords them; but when 
they are oblized t) uaderg» this ast debi-trating, most 
prostrating of all exertions, with their clothong atl hanging 
Close to them, it ts quite past endurance with the majority, 
end todeed there are few Americ:n women who woud 
not siek u der the burden. We do not think any woman 
of s-und mind would take up her pen on a July day, 
when the thermometer stands at ninety degrees tn tne 
shade, and write an aiticle against crinoliwe. But we 
have not the slightest objection to any one wearing the 








short dress and pants who prefers them—in fact, we have 
always thought trem very -ovvenie: t for a work'ng-dre<s 
ia cold weather; but ia warm eoather we shoul! think 
trem ratver warn, We 4d» not believe that all the good 
health is contained in syort dresses and pants, They 
do not s+«m to prstect the male «x from tne ravages of 
disease, for we frequen'ly ~ee men with pate faces »nd 
feeme limbs. Now we find no faut wth trose who 
choose to wear pants, or anything else that sui's them; 
but if we consult goud taste aod neatoess, pants avd short 
dresses are pveither nest nor hesoming t+ every woman 
in every conduion. We have seen ladies dressed in 
Bloomor costume that we thoavht 'ooked very genteel and 
lady-lke ; we have seen othe’s drossed in the same cos- 
tume who might have passed for a brigand anywhere. 
We do not des ise a woman tf she looks gentlemanly; but 
if she bwks roffianly, we would close our eves any ‘ime to 
avoid seerng her. Now let Mrs. Grundy discard ho: ps as 
soon +s she pleases- we shall wear them as long as we 
can get them. May Morton. 

[A question which we cheerfully leave to the ladies. 
Let them settle it among themselves. We may take up 
the question of cLorucye, including bats, boots, eté., at a 
preper time, and give our views thereon. But the quves- 
tion of erinoline concerns the wearers. Let them con- 
tract, expand, or put it off, as they please—so long as they 
do not imperil their health or impede their powers of 
locomotion, or inflict it on us, we shall remain passive on 
the questivn. ] 
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MEDICAL COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 





F or the information of our readers, many of whom we 
feel sure are interested in this movement for the medical 
educwion of womea, we copy the following from the 
prospectus of the New York Medical College for Women : 

The corporators bave been stimulated in their eff rts to 
carry out the beneficent intentions of the projectors of 
this institution, by the ¢ nvictioa that the sufferings of 
wo nen, from the derang liar to their organi- 
zation, are hable to be misanderstood, on account of the 
relation usually existing between the patient and the 
physicran, which does not permit that thorough investi- 
gation of symptoms essential to their proper treatment ; 
and that this evil, conoected with the employment of 
physicians of the oppos te sex, in the treatment of the dis- 
eases of women, will continue to exist so long as purity 
and delicacy shalt be recognized as the crowning excel- 
lencies of the female character. 

Recognizing the fact that there exists in society an im- 
perative demand for female pysicians, and a growing 
conviction that women shoul be edacated to meet it, the 
Legislature has granted a special charter for a college, in 
which women desirous of entering the profession, but ex- 
cluded from the existing Schools of Medic:ns, muy re- 
ceive instruction in all the branches of Medfcal Science. 

The Trustees would announce that they have selected a 
Faculty embracing a number of individuals woo have 
been teachers for years, and some of whom have occupied 
positions in other Medical Colleges. They are all abund- 
antly qualified for their respective chairs, and justify the 
assurance that the cause of the Institution and of ha- 
manity, as well as the interest of the students, will be 
efficiently promoted under their instruction. 

Although this will be the opening year of the College, 
applicants for admission are assured that ample arrange- 
ments will be made to afford them every facility for 
a thorough scientific course of instraction In all the 
branches of Medical Scieace. The Lectares and Demon- 
strations witl be illustrated by means of preparations, 
models, drawiogs, and microse pic and chem cal ap- 
paratus, etc. 

Public sad Private Clinics, sffording superior facilities 
for the practical instruction of stadents, wi'l be connect+d 
wrh this College; aed, when safficteot funds shali be 
donated, a Hospitat for the treatment of women will be 
estab:ished. A Department of Hygiene and Popular 
Lectures for the pers-nal benef: of those who do not de- 
sire to become physicians, will also be an importaot 
feature of this Lortitation. 

In short, the College occupies, under the laws of the 
State, a positon equal to that of any Medical College, 
and enjoys equal pretecton and facilities with other 
similiar institutions. Is will be wholly unsectarian, and 
no eff rt wi'l be «pared to earn for it a position of scien- 
tfie value second to none in the world, 

Co.ttege Terms AND Faes.—Toe first term will begin 
Ovrrover 19th, 1363, and close February 18th, 1864 F es 
for full course of Leeture-, #10; Matricul-tion, #5; 
D-monstra‘or’s Tieset. #5; Graduation, $2u; Graduates 
of other Colleges—Graduation, $30. 

Neevful deductions of Fees may be made in special 
cas-s. 

Ali busi leati respecting the College 
may be addreseed to Mrs. Maria Oscanvan, 
spoading Secretary, 37 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Weak Woman. —In nothing else do we see 
woman’s weakness 80 clearly and strikingly manifested as 
in her slavish adherence to foolish fashions. Men have 
their faults, and they are mountainous, ss witness their 
filthy hanits of smoking, chewing, avd snaffing tobacen, to 
say nothing of drinking, gambling, etc., ete., to which 
there seems to be no end; but this is no excuse for 
woman’s folly in making her dress sweep dirty streets, 
We can endure the hoops, though they were large enough 
to make a “tent” for a tr be of Israel; bat we can not 
endure this filthy fasnion of street-sweeping as practiced 
by sme foolish Amer'cin women. “ormerly, when a gene 
tleman accidentally steup-d on the dress of a lady and 
broogbt her up eh a rip or a tear, be felt the de 

punction, blushed, veeeee pore =. and wes fall den 
grets; but he is now changed. Instead of ex 
regret, he simply laughs at the ridiculous fleure the silly 
woman cots while -be gets up « yeung “ tempest in a tea- 
pot,” Inoks dagvers, and “ scuds” before the wind, raising 
» cloud of dust in her train, or mopving up the m4 with 
her clothes! Tsu’t it beantiful? When wiil these women 
stop this foolish fashion ? 





os 


A BALLAD FOR THE TIMES. 





(Herz is a word-picture, sketched by one of England's 
fair daughters, which wil! find a hearty response fom 
every reader. There is kindness end gratitade in it, which 
softens prejadice, and begets a kindred spirit in all. Ob, 
that our statesmen, poriticians, and rulers, on beth sides 
the Atlantic, could but take the same view, we are conf- 
dent there could be no war between Engiand and America, 
But read the poom.—Eps.] 


Ah! once upon a time there came 
Uno fair Kngland’s strand, 

A guest who was unb-dden 
Aud unwelcome iu the land. 


For he strode throngh busy Lancashire, 
And hushed tne whirring wneeis 
That made music in the factories, 
And won the children’s meals. 


With his gaunt and shadowy fingers 
He clatched ther daily bread, 

And tne clothing from the snivering child, 
And tne weary sleeper’s 


All silently and stealthly 
Came this Invader’s host, 

Ia spive of Engiand’s “ wooden walls” 
And forts along her coast, 


Then there rose a lamentation, 
And a bitter cry of woe, 

From the bearths »nd homes made desolate 
By this insidious foe. 


Old England’s heart beat quicker 
When she heard ner children cry, 

“ Give us help, and give us succor, 
Or our little oues must die!” 


And ehe rose up to their rescue, 
And browzht them willing store 

From the treasures of the wealthy, 
And the earnings of the poor. 


Meanwhile her far-off daughter 
Heard the ery across the sea, 

And she sad unto her mother. 
“Lowe a debi te tues. . 


And forthwith a gallant vessel 
Was filled with golden graio, 

And wil!img hands came forth to steer 
The good sbip o’er the main. 


The winds of heaven filled her sails, 
And blew hor safely on, 

Till the highway of the sea was crossed, 
And the shores »f Engiaod won ; 


Till she glided up the Mersey 
As tho evening sun sank low, 
With noble he«rts upon her deck, 
And her golden freight below. 


That night in many an Fr ziish home 
The weary went to rest, . 

With a thrill of joy and grateful love 
For their kindred in the West. 


And the Mother's heart was touched to find 
Her chi'd the tratb believe, 

When the Master said, “ Lt is more blessed 
To give than to receive.” 


Above the roar of cannon 
Lt Evgland’s voice be heard, 
And let ber chiidren’s children learn 
How dvep her heart was stirred, 


When from Columbia's war-worn land 
The “Gatswo.p” came to greet 
The mother-country, and lay down 
Her offering ut her feet! 
Beieuton, Ene. 





G. M. P. 
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Srience and the Arts. 


OUR MONTHLY RECORD. 


Psycutcat Distinctions or Race.—Mr. R. Dunn 
jately read « paper before the London Ethnological Society, 
io which he maintained “ that the genus homo is one avd 
A@istinct, and that the study of the cerebral organization 
and development of the various typical races is one of 
the most effectual means of unders'anding the psycho- 
logical differences which characterize them.” A truly rd- 
tional conclusion, and we ure glad to note it asa sign of 
progress ; but phrenologists had arrived at the same point 
loog ago. Mr. Dunn says that the Sandwich islanders 
have excellent memories ang learn by rote with wonder- 
fal rapidity, but will not exercise the higher intellectual 
faculties; that negro children can not be successfully edu- 
gated with white chi'dren; tnat in these cases the cognate 
faculties have not reached s complexity equal to the com- 
plexity of the relations reqa ted to be perceived; and that 
the same is trae of their moral apprectations. In the 
Australin language there are no words answering to 
justice, sin, guil. Among the races lowest in the scale 
of development, he thinks that acts of generosity and 
merey ure utterly »ncomprehensible, on account of the 
lack of the moral sentiments, or their entire dormancy. 


PopuLaTion OF THE Giose.—The Abeille Medicale 
of Paris gives some cur-ons statistics on this point, from 
the ost recent ca colations. The e»rth is inhabited by 
1,283 00,0 0 of people, d:vided as follows: Caucasians, 
$69,000; Mongolians, 552,090,009 ; Ethiepi+ns, 190.000,- 
000; Malays, 209,009.000: American Iedians, 1,000,00'. 
All these spvat 3,064 lanzuages, »nd profess 1,000 differ- 
ent forms of r-ligion. The namber of de-th« per year is 
$33,333,333, or anoot one per second ; and the births the 
sam-. The average duration of life on the globe is thirty- 
three years. 


Avro-Trpoarapruy.—This is the name of a new 
art deseribed in the London Photo ‘raphic News by ita 
inven'or, George Wallis. It consists in making drawings 
of subjects with a peculiar bard ink upon glass, gelatin, 
or paper, and then traosfe-ring impressions of them by 
pressa-e toa metalic plate, from which they are printed. 
The ink used in making the drawings contains some very 
fine emery. Six plates have been obtained from one 
drawing; bat as the impression must necessarily be made 
on a comparatively sof: metal—Britanaia is generally 
used—but a small number of prints can be taken from 
each. 


Restoration oF Orv Woop-Curs.—The French 
journals sneak of an invention by M. Coblence, by which 
the most worn-out word-cuts can be res'ored to all their 
primitive sharpness, and c:n be electrotyped as perfectly 
asnew ones. The means by which this is done are net yet 
made purlic. If there really be such an invention, it isa 
valuable one. 


Ivcompustisie Corron Crora.—M. Sauvageon, a 
Frenchman, has diseovered that cotton cloth which has 
been subj ected to the actin of the vapor of barn'ng sul- 
phar will not ignite, though it may be charred by ex- 
po-ure to fire. 

Sotperine Fort Water-Prers.—A French paper 
records the following ingenious contrivance : 

A leaden water-pipe having been >roken by accident, 
and it beng difficult to shut off tee water, the plamber 
plauged the two ends, and then surrounded exch with a 
qaantity of ioe and sexn-salt,. In five minutes the water 
with the p'pe was frozen solid, when the plugs were 
withdrawa and the joint made. 


Antiricrat Moontieat.—A new mode of lighting 
has heen introd:-ced at a Baptist church, just boil: at Phila- 
deiphia, There is not a gas-burner in tHe audience room. 
In the panels of the cerling are circles of ground glass, two 
feet ian diameter. Above each of th-se, to the loft, is an 
areand burner, and wver the burner a powerful reflector. 
The effect is Jast about the same as if there were thirty 
full moons sbiaing ia the ceiling. The lightis not sharp 
sud invense, but abundant and mellow, and not panful to 
thy eyes. 


Fa.zcrrotrypine Surps’ Borroms.—A proposition 
has oeen laid before the Admiralty by Mr. Walenn, a Lon- 





don chemist, to coat iron of any size, from a ship's bottom 
itself as one whole to a single bolt fur the armor plate (ex- 
tent of ma-erial or shape being no objection) with a 
deposit of metal, such as brase or any other alloy, as thin 
or as thick in sabstance as may be wished, with a bright, 
hard, enameled surface. This would supply what is 
chiefly wanted, the means of preventing the oxydation 
of ships’ armor and bols, and the fouling of iron sbips’ 
bottoms, Mr. Walenn has been directed to inspect the 
existiog arrangements of baths and batteries now adopted 
at Portsmouth, and to send m to the Admiralty a special 
report, with accompanying estimates of his proposed plan 
of electroty ping. 


Sreet ror Army Rirte Barrers.—Capt. Caron, 
of the French ermy, has add-essed a paper to the Academy 
of Sciences, Paris, describing a peculsar soft steel which has 
been experimented with by artillery officers in the manu- 
f:cwure of army rifles. It has been drawn cold and made 
into rfle barre's as thin as those of fowling-pieces, and 
hes exhibited a strength that has surprised all those who 
witnessed the «xperimen's A rifle was fired with forty 
grammes of Esquerdes powder—the strongest in France 
—end gave no signs of bursting ; then it was charged 
with five ounces of gunpowder snd five balls, well rammed 
down, and discharzed with .ut producing a rupture. The 
only tjary to the barrel was a slight swelling around the 
place where tne bails had been placed. 


PreseRvine TimBer.—A patent for a composition 
for preserving timber has been taken out by G. H. Birbeck, 
of L-ndon. It consi-ts of sulphur and the oxyds of iron, 
copper, or zine, mixed avd boved with the residue of the 
fa: used in the m»nufactore of candies, and the prodact 
tous obtained is dissolved im American petroleum in a 
c'ose vessel, highly heated. The timber is prepared with 
this solution by boiling it in a covered iron tank or by 
forcing the solut‘on into the pores of the tim~er with a 
puwp, the timber being placed in a cylinder during tho 
operation. 
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SWIMMING. 


“The same Roman arm, 
That ran victorious o’er the conquer’d earth, 
First learned, waile teader, to suodue the wave.” 
THomson. 

Tae art of swimming appears to be as natural to man 
as it is useful, and, in some cases, necessary for the preser- 
vation of his life. 

Cleanliness and exercise, both so necessary to health, 
are combined with a high degree of enjoyment in the 
practice of this art. 

The importance of frequent ablutions can scarce be 
over-rated. In fict, the Water-Care has become a popa- 
lar reme:ly for most of the diseases to which hamanity is 
liable. Bat how~ver excell-nt the various kinds of bath- 
ing may be for curing diseases, there can be no doubt that 
in preventing tnem they are sti!l more efficacious, 

Tnose wh + swim daily in summer, and continue the use 
of ablutions in some form in winter, are not liable to sud- 
den colds or inflammatory diseases, and rarely, if ever, 
suffer from chronic complsints. Their bodies become in- 
durated, their skin is healthy, and all the functions of life 
are carried on with healthful vigor. 

They who merely bathe, without being able to swim, 
lose half the pleasure and more than half the benefit which 
arises from frequent ablations. Swimming is au exercise 
which brings more mu-cles into action than any other; 
and the body being supported by an equal pressure on 
every part, their action is harmonious —none being relax- 
ed, and none over-strained. This exercise gives vigor 
and form to the limbs, and to the general system. It is 
probable that the ample exercise which the muecles and 
lungs o>tained in the frequent bathing of the ancients, 
gave their chests tnat round, full form, which is 80 o»serv- 
abie in their statues. A‘! flat and narrow-chested children 
should he taught to swim, »s nothmg is more likely to 
counteract a tendency io consumption, 

The m st beautifully ceveloped forms now to be found 
in the human species are those of the South Sea island- 
ers wh» bathe at lea-ttwic- a day, and are almost as 
much at home in water as upon the land; and where the 
vices and disesses of civilization have not been intro- 
doced, it is rare indeed to find among them a case of 
sickness, of premature death, or of decrepitude, excepting 
from ex reme old age. 

Among the Greeks and Romans swimming was con- 
side e! an important branch of education, and ‘ He can 
neither read nor swim,” was a reproacn for the last degree 
otignorance. Cesar was a good swimmer; Oato taught 





bis son to cross dangerous gulfs; the E Augustus 
tauyht his nepsew to swim. As the navies of Greece and 
Rome were mauned by soldiers, and ther batiles were 
hand-to-hand encounters, t» be able to swim was of the 
last necessity, aud required of every soldver. 

In more modern times, Charlemagne wos renowned for 
being a gooo swimmer, and Louis XL. often swam in the 
Seine at the hesd of his courtiers—a better example than 
is often set by monarchs. . 

The capability of the human race, civi'ized or savage, 
for swimming, is generally understood. The human form 
is better adapted to it than that of avy animal not abe 
lately aqu..te ; and the inhabitants of warm la'itudes excel 
most amphibious animals in toe water, fighting witn we 
shark, diving with the alligator, and remainiug a long pee 
rod im profound depths in search of coral, pearls, and 
other treasures of the sea. 

The pearl divers of Ceylon will descend to the depth of 
sixty feet; ana though such diving is accompanied witha 
great pressure of water and violent exertion, they do not 
seem tosuffer from it, as they m+ke fo ty or fifty plunges 
ra day, and at each plunge bring up about a hundred oys- 

"8. 


The swimming couricrs of Peru cross the continent hun- 
dreds of mites, swimming down the rivers, their dispstches 
inciosed in a turban on their heads. They swim day and 
nigst, aided only by a light log of wood. 

In Prussia, swimsing has long been a military exercise, 
whole regiments being instructed to swim io live, fally 
equipped, to wheei iu column, aud evea to load and fire 
im the water. 

A few years since the Viscount de Courtivron exhibited 
eome experiments of this character in the Seine at Paris. 
He went into the water, accoutered as an infautry soldier. 
Atter »wimming thirty tathoms from the bout, he ra‘sed 
himself in the water, and fire’ a muske, at whiebd signal 
one of his pupils sprang from the Poot Royal, a bridge, 
into the Seme, from a height of sixty-four feet, and car- 
ried to M. Courtivron a tin box containing dispatches, He 
Tead the papers, gave a signal, and was joined by a class 
of sixty-four pupils, who iu the water executed a series of 
mil. ary move-nents, 

Dr Franklin was «n excellent swimmer, and his instrne- 
tions for fearning to swim, heing some of the best ever 
given, have ofter, been pub'ished. 

Lora Byron was on excellent swimmer, and prided him- 
self much on his equate feats, La imitation ot Leander he 
swam the Hellespon , a narrow strait which divives Ea 
and Asis, in an hour and ten minutes, with a strong tide 
against him. He swam the Tazus in three hours, and 
afterward swam four hours and twenty minutes without 
rest at Venice. 

Dr. Beda'l, an English gentleman, swam for a wager 
between Live:pool «na Runcorn, ia 18 7, a distance of 
teenty-four miles, which he performed at the rate of six 
miles an hour—with the tide. probubly / 

A French sailor was wasned overboard from a sloop at 
nine o'clock, in September, 182, and picked up next 
moroing, and th s, be it avted, in a rough sea. 

How tnportant is it m a country hke ours, that every 
man should learn to swim. Storms strew our vast sea- 
coasts with wrecks steamboats are liable to accidents 
from -ollision, explosions, or fire, on our rivers and 
lakes—pleasure-boats trequently upset, and numerous 
accidents occur from the sudden breaking of ice in win- 
ter. The necessity of saving one’s own life by swimming, 
or the opportunity of saving the lives of others, may hup- 
pen to any one, and to many these things must often oc- 
cur in the course of their lives, 

At tne burning of the steamboat Erie, on Lake Erie, 
of the hundred or more pers -ns lost, every one might 
have been saved, had they been able to swim like Br. 
Fravklin or Lord Byron; but even the captain of the boat 
was indebted to a negro who could swim for an oar which 
saved his life. In a hundred such melancholy disasters 
on our great lakes, rivers, and the oc an, valuable lives 
might have been saved by a tittle paius in learning to 
swim.—From the Science of Swimming. 
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A Senstste Scaootmaster.—It gives us pleas- 
ure to call the attention of our readers to a school for 
boys, which is tsugnt by a scholarly gentleman, who 
understands, and is governed by, the principles of Phren- 
ology. The Rev. Davin Syme, A.M., of 71 Fulton 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., once a professor in Oolombia 
College, is now, and has been for some time past, the 
Priacipal of an Eoglish and Olassical School, in which he 
has been most successful. In his circular, which has the 
true ** ring” to it, he says: 

The course of instruction will embrace all the branches 
necessary to a thorough English and classical education. 
Pupils will be prepared for college, or for any depart- 
m: nt of business. 

The aim of this school will be—1et. To develop and dis- 
cipline the mental faculties, 2d. To store the mind with 
the requisite amount’ and variety of useful know'edge. 

Exch pupil will be under the immediate supervision of 
the Principal, and the tas« assigned him wil) be care'ulty 
proportioned to his capacity. In all his studies, familiar 
exp/anati ns will be given, to enable bim thorouvhly to 
understand and apply what he learns. Care will be 
taken to exercise the Judgment as wel! as the memory ; 
to form habits of close observation and correct reasoning ; 
aod to train the mind to te and independent think- 
ing. The plan pursued will have reference to the time 
when the pupil must think and act for himeelf. 
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Miscellaneous. 


Bap Enauisu, axp A Goop Satesmay.—A bright 
little lad the other day entered a Chestnut Street 
music store. He asked for a piece of music 
whose title he said was “ Open the Rose.” The 
boy said that his father had sent him for it. The 
clerk said that he knew of no such piece, and 
was very certain that it was not upon the cata- 
logue of any music publisher with whom he dealt. 
This was a clincher, of course. The boy took his 
leave, returned home, and reported progress. 

The boy’s father, who is a native of London, 
was waiting the lad’s return. He was somewhat 
neitled that the music had not been brought, 
kuowing that it was published by the firm to 
whom he had sent the boy. Taking his hat, 
therefore, he went out in some little dudgeon, and 
brought up at the music store in question. 

“ T sent my boy here a while ago for a piece of 
music,” said he. ~ 

‘What kind of a boy ?—a fine-looking little 
fellow in gray clothes ?”’ 

“ Yes, e’s a ’andsome boy,” said Mr. Bull, some- 
what mollified at this compliment to his offspring. 

“Why, he asked me for a ballad called ‘ Open 
the Rose.’ We havn't got it; I bav’nt heard of 
it yet.” very blandly said the clerk 

“Not got it? Why, here it is on the counter 
before your eyes,” said Mr. Bull, taking up a 
piece of music, of which a pile lay before him. 
“ Don’t you see it—‘ Ope and the Rose ?’” 

“ Well, I declare,” said the polite clerk, “ so it 
is. How stupid of me! ‘ Hope and the Rose’ 
was what you wanted. I was so interested in 
looking at your bright little boy that I didn’t re- 
member the piece he wanted.” 

Mr. Ball was more than satisfied. The adroit 
clerk had entirely averted his wrath. He took 
his copy of “Ope and the Rose,” paid for it, and 
returned home so well pleased as almost to forget 
the loss of two hours’ time, at a dollar an hour. 
So much for tact in salesmanship. “Open the 
Rose” is good.—U. 8. Gazette, Phila. 

[Something like “’am and heggs,” “ wight 
’orse,” and *‘ your ’ouse.” But the English dia- 
lect will improve just in proportion to the at- 
tendance of the children in ragged schools. Our 
Webster’s Dictionary is becoming popular in 
Great Britain. ] 





OrIGty or THE Stars anp Srrirgs.—At the pub- 
lic breakfast of the Americans in London, on the 
last anniversary of Washington’s birthday, Bishop 
McIlvaine, who presided, introduced Rev. J. Sim- 
kinson, the rector of the parish in Northampton- 
shire where. the ancestors of Washington lived. 
In the course of his speech, which contained many 
interesting historical allusions to the family, 
which he had traced ont, he stated that the last 
English ancestor of Washington, who died on 
English soil, lies buried in his church, and said: 
“ When I look down, as I do in passing through 
the church, on the stars and stripes of the arms 
of Washington, nothing will ever persuade me or 
my parishioners that we do not possess the proof 
that your glorious and world-renowned country 
took the suggestion for its flag from those arms. 
When I see the three stars on the top of that 
shield. which is striped gules and argent, or, in 
plain English, red and white; when I see the 
five-pointed stars. not six-pointed, which is pecn- 
liar, nothing willever persuade me that we do not 
possess the original of the great and glorious 
American banner.” In closing his speech he 
said, “ Follow the course of Washington. You 
ean not bave a nobler man to follow. May I 
say, in allusion to bis arms, that I trust you will 
always bear in mind his three stars—the star of 
— the star of patriotism, and the star of trust 


. 


* 









Tue Buve w THe Frac.—Alfred B. Street, Esq., 
of Albany, recently read a sketch of the battle of 
Saratoga before the New York Historical Society. 
We quote a part of the conclusion, introduced by 
the Rev. Dr. Smith, in his Fourth of July dis- 
course: “ The stars of the new flag represented 
the new constellation of States rising in the West. 
The idea was taken from the constellation Lyra, 
which in the hand of Orpheus signifies harmony. 
The blue in the field was taken from the edges of 
the Covenanter’s banner in Scotland, significant 
of the league covenant of the United Colonies 
against oppression, incidently involving the vir- 
tues of vigilance, perseverance, and justice. The 
stars were disposed of in a circle, symbolizing 
the perpetuity of the Union ; the ring, like the 
circling serpent of the Egyptians, signifying eter- 
nity. The thirteen stripes showed, with the stars, 
the number of the United Colonies, and denoted 
the subordination of the States to the Union, as 
well as equality among themselves. The whole 
was the blending of the various flags previous to 
the Union Flag, viz., the red flags of the army 
and the white ones of the floating batteries. The 
red color, which in Roman days was the signal of 
defiance, denotes daring ; and the white, purity. 
What eloquence do the stars breathe when their 
full significance is known! A new Constellation ! 
Union! Perpetuity! A covenant against oppres- 
sion! Justice, equality, subordination, courage, 


Che City. 


“ Anytoine You Want.’’—To save our patrons 
the trouble of putting the hundred-and-one questions to 
us by letter, which we are required to answer by the first 
post, we make this public reply: When desired, we will 
purchase, fur a small commission, and forward by mail, 
express, or as freight, anything which may bo obtained in 
this market— Government securities, passage tickets to or 
from any port in Europe, California, Australia, New 
Zealand, or by river, rail, or lake, East, West, North, or 
South. Emigrants forwarded, children selected from the 
alms-houses, and opinions given as to their fitness for 
particular pursui's, trades, or professions; books published 
for authors, purchase‘ for distant dealers, librarians, or in- 
dividuals, and forwarded. Agricultural implements, seeds, 
roots, trees, vines, shrubs, plants, etc., selected from the 
best soorces—household furniture, including washing- 
machines, clothes-wringers, charns, mowers, reapers, cul- 
tivators, etc.; lead-pipe, hose, pumps, saddles, harness, 
builders’ materials, roofing, tools, surveyors’ instruments, 
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A Mepicat Epucation WantEp.—We submit 
the following “ model letter” from a gentleman who de- 
sires advice which our professional engagements wil] not 
permit ua to collect. Besides several encyclopedias, din. 
tionaries, geographies, globes, meps, and other Works of 
reference always at hand, we are obliged to confess there 
are some things—only a very few, however—which we do 
not know, In publishing the following 1-ttor we omit 
name and address, for the reason that the writer May not 
wish the whole world to be looking at him.—Eps, 

Stas: Please, by return mail, to give me th forma- 
ton asked for.’ At what time in A ped a yemren be. 
gin to prepare himself for a student of medicme or the 
laws of his being with most profit to himself und others? 
What course will it bo needful for him to pursue to be suc. 
cessful in that capacity? What system or -ystems em- 
brace the advantae of being nearest nght? Where is 
situated a college or institution teaching such principles ? 
How long will be required for one to master and under. 
stand it? What iustirution has the advantage of being 
well conducted, and affording at the same time 
tuaity for exercise and the phy-ical development °F its 

trons? At what cost can the above named be ontsined ? 

hould such study occupy his whole time, 80 as not to 
afford opportunity for other studies? If not, what others 
would be best suited to occupy that time? Do studeuts 
of this kind suceeed well as farmers? When do terms be 
a= how pe Ney we 
lease answer these inquiries in full, and ob! 
anxious to learn. oa, mat rags 

{In addition to the above, the writer coolly requests an 
additional favor as follows:] “P. 8. Please send me a 
copy of the Pugswotocicat Jounnat anv Lire Ixy. 
TRATED. They are unknown here.” [We shail be most 
happy to do so on receipt of price, which is on'y 15 cents, 

Tae Best Warer-Curs.-W. H. innocently 
wishes us to name the best water-cure establishment, 
terms, ete., and to advise him in regard to “ selfreatment 
at home.” There are a number of “ first-class cures,” 
both in Europe and America ; but it would be considered 
invidious in us should we attempt to compare the merits 
of one with another. To say which is the best physician 
would be like saying which is the best preacher. Look 
over the advertisemeuts and jadge for yourself. In this 
coonection we may with propriety quote the remarks of 
one of the principal writers on the subject. He says: 

“If the people can be thoroughly indoctrinated in the 
general principles of Hypropatny, and make thems+lres 
acquainted with the Laws of Lire anp Heatrn, they will 
well-nigh emancipate themselves from ail need of dodiors 
of any sort.” 

The best work to consult for “home-treatment,” or for 
acquiring a knowledge of physiology, anatomy, dietetics, 
including midwifery, the nursery, etc., is the new “ (line 
trated Hydropathic Encyclopedia.” It has nearly 1,00 
pages and several hundred illustrated engravings. Price, 
pre-paid, by post, #3 50. There are various smaller works 
touching special parts of the subject. but this is the most 
complete yet published, from which the reader may learn 


gap of the practical application of water-cure at 
ome. 








Our New Prospecrvs. 
“The Human Face Divine’’— a New System of Phys 
jognomy, Eyes, Ears, Nose, Lips, Mouth, Head, Hair, Eye- 
brows, ands, Feet, Skin, Complexion, with all “ Signs of 





spy-glasses, telescopes, opera-glasses, alb » tomical 
plates, skeletons, wearing apparel, watches, jewe'ry, gold 
pens, furniture, ical instr: ts, or anytbing else— 
in short, “ anything you want,” from a paper of needles to 
a spool of thread. We prefer, however, not to deal in 
poisons of any sort, lest accidents might happen, and some 
poor fellow swallow that which would do him no good. 
And we have an irrevocuble antipathy against lotreries, 
and all the wicked schemes of gamblers, swindlers, cheats, 
mock auctions, counterfeits, and “ pretenders” generally ; 
but whatever is legitimate, useful, honest, and straight- 
forward, we will do. Therefore, if you, reader, desire our 
services here in the great metropolis, al) you have to do is 
to ask. Ofcourse, if you wish purchases made, you will 
put us in funds to defray all necessary expenses, and you 
may ¢xpect a8 prompt attention as the necessities of the 
case will warrant, All letters must be pre-paid, and ad- 
dressed to the publishers, as follows: Fow.ier anp We ts, 
80S Broadway, New York. 

Private C.asses.—Private classes for giving 
practical instruction in Phrenology, ete., will be formed 
in the autumn, and given at our Rooms, 308 Broadway, 
where we shall have for illustrations the benefit of our 
large collection of crania, busts, paintings, ete. A good 

school education, at least, is essential as a pre- 
requisite. Then the principe! standard works should also 
be read before taking lessons. 














ter, and How to Read Them,” to be given in 


The Phrenological Journal 


and LIFE ILLUSTRATED, 8. R. WELLS, Eprror, will 
contain everything new and useful, with illustrations, re- 
lating to 

Ethnology, the Natural History of Man, now attract 
ing much attention ; and we shall record in this Journal 
what may be developed concerning different nations, 
races, and tribes of men. 

Physiology, in which the functions of the body, such 
as Heart, Lungs, Stomach, Bones, Muscles, including the 
Nervous System—their * Uses and A buses” —will be amply 
illustrated and described in a popular manner. 

Phrenology. in its application to all the various in- 
terests of the Human Race. including the Temperamen 
and Man’s Intellectual, Social, and Moral Nature, a 
How to Improve it. 

Physiognomy, or the “Signs of Character, and 
How to Read Them,” on scientific principles, with numer- 
ous portraits of arkable persons. 

Psychology. or the “ Science of the Soul,” including 
Man’s Spiritual Nature, and his relations not only to this 
life, but to the life to come. elucidated and explained on 
principles in perfect harmony with Revelation and Chris- 
tianity. 


ew A New Volume, the Thirty-cighth, commenced 
July, 1863, published on the first of each month, in a beau- 
tiful quarto form, suitable for binding, at $1 50 a year. 
Clubs of five, $i 25 each ; of ten or more will be supplied 
at $1 each. een ry 15 cents. Please address 


AND Wiis, 
808 Broadway, New York. 
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WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


FOWLER and WELLS, 


308 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 








Tux following List, embraces all our 
Works, save those contained in our 
"Special List,” and those on PHO- 
contra which are given in 
separate Catalogues. Copies of these 
Works will be sent by Return Post, 
on receipt of price. Enclose the 
amount, and address as above. 


——o———— 


WORES ON PHRENOLOGY. 


Compe’s Lecrures on Pure- 


wouvocy. A complete course. In muslin, $1 50. 


Compe’s Morar Puttosopuy ; 
or, the Duties of Man. New Edition, $1 25. 


Cuart for Recording various 
Developments. Designed for Phrenclogists, 6c. 


Constrrution or Man. By 
Geo, Combe. The only authorized edigjpa, with Illus- 
trations embracing his Pcrtrait, $1 40. 


Compcere W orks or Dr. GALL 


oo Punznotoey. 6 vols., (Very scarce,) net, $12. 


Derence oF PHRENOLOGY ; 


Arguments and Testimony. By Dr. Boardman. 
work for Beyiuners and Doubters, $1. 


Domestic Lirz, THovcuts on ; 
its Concord and Discord. By N. Sizer, 18c. 
Em- 


Epucation Comp.ere. 
bracing Physiology, Animal and Mental, Self-Culture, 
aad Memory. One large vol. By Fowler, $3. 


Epucation,founded on the Na- 
tureof Man. By Dr. Spurzheim. Muslin, $1. 


Fammiar Lessons on Pare- 
wotocy and Prystovoey. An excellent work for 
Children. Beautifully Illustrated, $1 40. 


Maretace; its History and 
Philosophy, for H Marri 
Pent wala. by Fowles 


Matrimony; or, Phrenology 


and Physiology a plied to the Selection of Congenial 
Companions fer Life. By Fowler, 35c. 


Memory anv InreLLecruaL 


Improvement; applied to self-Education, $1. 


Menrat Sorence, Lectures on, 


according to the hermag Te of Phrenol By Rev. 
6. 8. Weanes Maslin, $1. mt 


Purenotocy Proven, Illus- 


trated and Applied. vg oy edition, A stand- 
ard work on U uslin, $ 
ParenotocicaL JOURNAL, 


American Monthly. T[lustrated. A year, $1 50. 


PurenoLoGy AND THE Scrip- 
tunes. By Rev. John Pierpont, 18c. 
De- 


PareNoLoGIcAL GuIDE. 
signed for the Use of Students, 18¢. 


Purenotogicat Atmanac. II* 
lustrated with numerous engravings, 6c. 


AAA ALL ELLA O LODE L LLLP PEEP EDEL L LS 





Setr-CuitrurE AND PERFECTION 
ov Cuanacter. An excellent work. Muslin, $1. 


Sexr-Iysrrucror in Phrenol- 
a0 °%: =a 





HYDROPATHY. 


AccIpDENTs AND EMERGENCIES. 
By Alfred Smee. Notes by Trall. Illustrated, 18¢. 


Cutpren ; their Hydro pathic 


Management in Health and Disease. Dr. Shew, $1 40. 


Cuotera ; its Causes, Preven- 
tion, and Cure, and all other Bowel Complaints, 35c. 


ConsumPrTIon ; its Causes, Pre- 
vention and Cure. Muslin, $1. 


Coox Book, Hyproparaic. 
With New Recipes. [lustrated. By Dr. Trall, $1. 


DisEasEs OF THE THROAT AND 
Lunes, including Diptheria. By Dr, Trall, 18¢. 


Domestic Practice or Hy- 


DRvuPaTHy, with 15 engraved illustrations of important 
subjects. by E. Johnson, M.D., $1 40. 


Drretuerta, its Nature, History 


Cause, Prevention, and Treatment on Hygienic princi- 
ples; with a Dawns o of the various theories and 
ces of the medical profession. By Dr. Trall, $1 


EXPERIENCE IN Waren-Cune, 
in Acute and other Diseases. By Mrs. Nichols, 35<. 


Fammry Puystcran, Hydro- 
hic. By Dr. Shew, a la as att work for 
a practice, Profusel y ilostrat 


Hyproparuic matt EIS 
H thy and 

ae eg Ba a Nene ged my Ihara Phys 
ogy of - Rage gE Body 5 Hy - Agencies, aud the 
ory and Practice of a4 - 


eases; Application to Su oo to Hy- 
dropathy, to Midwifery a . With Three 
Handred Engravings, and me housand P; 


——— | “pee Teall, M. 
Hypropatuy ; or, Water Cure. 
Principles and Modes of Treatment. Dr. Shew, $1 40. 


Lyrropucrion TO THE WATER 
Couns. With First Principles, 18¢, 


Puttosopuy or Water Cure. 
By J. Balbirnie, M.D. A work fer Beginners, 35c. 


Practice or Water Cours. By 
Drs. Wilson and Gully. A popular work, 35c. 


Resutrs or Hy pROPATHY 
treating of Constipation and Indigestion, $1. 

Water-Core in Curonto Ds- 
EASES; an ition of the Causes, and Ter- 


minations of Various Chronic Diseases. By Dr. J. M. 
Gully. An important work, $1 40, 


Water AND VeGEeTABLeE Drer 
in Scrofula, Cancer, Asthma, etc. By Dr. Lamb. Notes 
by Dr. Show. Muslin, $1. 


Warer-Curer Every Known 
Disease. By J. M. Ransse. Muslin, $1. 


Water-Cure Manvar. A 
popular work on Hydropathy. Muslin, $1. 


Warter-Cure ror THE Mr- 
Lion. By Dr. Trall, 25¢. 


Sonne, and Index 
oy $3 50. s 











Purenotoaicat Bost; design- 
ed ally for Learners, showing the exact location 
of all the ee of the Brain fully dew ~ By 
inclading box for packing. (Not mailable,) $1 





Purenoiogicat Sprcmens for 
Societies and Private Cabinets. 40 casts; net, $25. 


ON PHYSIOLOGY. 
Axconottio Controversy. A 
lew ofthe W% nster Revi the Physiological 
Borers of Seowation. By Dr. Trell, 35e. 
ANATOMICAL AND Puysto0.oe- 
ical Plates. These ——_ were arranged aS 
Lecturers on Health, R. T. Thy 
M. D., of the New "Yok i Hy reali Col 
are six in number, — 
pea life-size of all the vane = magnified tiles. 
—- 4 the inp ofthe pec senses, and a 
t rine! n muse 
= fe Popular bnatraction for asad chee 
for professional re’ be found far superior 
~~ of the — bert pa Ly icaign = 
finish. Price for the the set, fully vhs backed 
mounted on rollers. (Not ' mailabie,) $12. 
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POPOL. PILLS 


Compe’ 8 PuystoLoe plied 
Notes abr Mains $1 mia ng Pal Renin 


Dierstion, Puysiotogy or. 
The Principles of Dietetics. By Andrew Combe, 35c. 


Famity GyMNastuM. Wrrn 





of the 


By R. T. sll, Me D., 


Famity Davsied! ; & Poputar 
Treatise on the Teeth. By D. C. Warner, M.D., 1 00. 


Foop anv Drier; containing an 
Ponte, None kind of Food ma 
Frorrs anp Farrmacea the 


Food of Man. With Notes and aonret illus 
po = By R. T. Trall, M.D. Muslin, 1 


Homan Voice; its Right Man- 
agement in Speaking and "reading, 30c. 


Hereprrary: Descent: rts 
Laws and Facts applied to Human Improvement, 1 00. 


InFanoy ; or, the Physiologi- 
By De Mora i Melia |. 1 on. as aes 
Narurat Lawsor Man. By 
Dr. Spurzheim. A good work, 35c. 
Parosopry or Sacrep Histo- 
Y, considered in Relation to Human Peng me the 
Wines of Scripture. By Sylvester Graham, 2 
Puystoroey, Animaland Men- 


my lied to Health of Body and Power of Mind. 
S Fowler ler. Muslin, 100. ” 


Soper anD Temperate Lire ; 
with Notes and Illustrations by Louis Cornaro, 350. 


Tue Scrence or Human Lire. 

By Sylvester Graham, M.D. bat ay- a Portrait and Bi- 

ographical Sketch of the Author, 2 50. 

Tea anp CorFEE ; their Physi- 
cal, Intellectual, and Moral Effects, By Alcott, i8e. 


Teeru ; their Structure, Dis- 
ese, and Management, with Engravings, 20c. 


VEGETABLE Diet, as sanction- 
Tike Mee ant experience in all Ages. By Dr. 


Sproat List. We have, in 
addition to the above, Private Medical Works = 

Treatises on oe ae which, although not ada; 
nT = pecial are panne oy to those who ~t 
ial List will be sent on pre-paid ap- 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


> 
Arms anp Arps ror Grris AND 
Youre Women. By Rev. G. 5. Weaver, 90c. 


Curmistry, applied to Physi- 
ology, Agptetnes, tat Comme. By B5c. 


Detta’s Doctors; or, aG@ ance 
Behind the Scenes. By Miss Hannah Gardner Creamer. 
For the Family. Muslin, 1 00, 


Frorr Cunrure ror THE Mit- 
LIon ; or, Hand-Book for the Cultivation and Manage- 
meni of Fruit Trees. Tlustrated with 7 apa En- 
gravings. By Thomas Gregg. Muslin, 60c. 


Human RIGHTS, AND THEIR 
Political Guaranties. By Judge Hurlbut, 1 00. 


Hints towarp Rerorms, in 
Wri a -- G 
at opt ome Sorrel y,} ree- 


Home ror Ati; the Gravel 

Mode of But! 
we aaa. 
Hopes AND HELPS FOR THE 
Youne or Boru Sexes. By Rev. G.S. Weaver. An 
excellent work. Muslin, 90c. 


How ‘ro ger A Patent, with 
Valuable Instructions te Inventors, 6c. 


The Existence of a God, with the Evidence. By Rev. 
J. B. Dods, Muslin, 1 00 


Movement-Core. Embracin 


Immortatiry TRIUMPHANT.— 


Paystcat PEBFEOTION ; ; or, the 
hae S —? - 


canines bolts Sry 7A atic ad ne 


Popv.ation, Tan to or. The 
Law of Animal Fertility. Introduction by Trall, 1c. 


Savine anp Waste; or, Do- 
mestic Economy Illustrated. By Solon Robinson, 1 00. 


Tue Rieut Worp ww rue Rientr 


Piace; A Pocket Dictionary of Synon: Technical 
Terms, A Abbreviations, F. Foreign Phrases, ste. 6c. 


Ways or Lirs; the Right | Way 


and the W; Way. Rev. G. 8. 
ital work. "atte con” 


Weaver’s Works FOR THE 


Youne. _ Hopes and Helps,” “Aima and 
Aida,” and “ Ways of Life.” A vol. 2 00, 
Works or Hon. Horace 
Many, including Lectures on various subjects, 
comprising many of best addresses, 1 75. 


NEW HAND-BOOKS. 
How to Write; A Pocket 


Manual of and Letter-Wri Tnvala- 
able to the young, 4c. The Same, in 60c. 

How to Tarx; A Pocket 
Manual of Conversation and opt Diets, of with more than 
Five Hundred ne Mistakes in Speaking ( or- 
rected. Paper, 40c. The Same, in muslin, 60:. 

How to Benave; A Pocket 
Manual of blican : al Guide to Correct 
Personal Habits, with Rules for Debating ~<a 
Deli ve Assemblies, 40c. In niuslin, 60¢ 


How to po Business ; A Pock- 
et Manual of Practical Affairs, and a Cle to Success 
in Life, with a Collection of Legal and Commer ial 
Forms. Suitable for all, 40c. In muslin, 60c. 


Hanp-Booxs FOR Hom: Iu- 


PROVEMENT (Educational) ; 
Write,” “How to Talk. ” a How to gy and 
“ How to Do Business,” ” in one one large volume, 2 00. 


RURAL HAND-BOOKS. 


Domestic Anmmats: A Man- 
ual ot a ee ae Horse Husbandry ; = Pad iow 
to Breed, Rear, Manage the Tenants of the 

yard. Paper, 40c. The Same, in muslin, 60c. 


Tae Farm: A Manual of 


Practical Agriculture; or, How to Cultivate all the 
Field Crops, with a most valuable Essay on Farm 
Management. Paper, due. The Same, in muslin, £0e. 


Tue Garpen; A Mannal of 
Horticulture ; or, = to —— ae nee a hie 


and Flowers. Paper, 40c. 
Tue Hovse: A Manual of 


Rural arp coy wad or, How to Build Dwellin: 
Barns, and t-Houses generally, 40c . In muslin, 


Rurart Manvats ; comprising 
“ The House,” “ The Farm,” «The Garden,” and “ Do- 
méstic Animals.” In one large volume, 2 00. 





MESMERISM—PSYCHOLOGY. 


ExxcrricaL Psycuonoey, Phi- 
losophy of, in Twelve Lectures. By Dr. Doda, | 60. 


Fascormation ; or, the Philoso- 


of Ch M ")  Mlustrating the Prin- 
Bnles of Lite Sisalisy 1 00.” 


Pt at or, the Universe 
Without. By Fishbough. Muslin, 90¢. 

Purosopry or MesMERISM AND 
Cuarrvorancs. Six Lectures with instructions, 35c. 


Psycno oer ; or, the Science 
of the Soul. By Haddock. Illustrated, 350. 


Agents, Booksellers and others, would do 
well to engage in the sale of these Works, in 
every State, County, Town, and Village 
throughout the country. They are not kept 
by Booksellers gencrally. The market is not 
supplied, and thousands might be sold where 
they have never yet been introduced. Yor 
Wholesale Terms, and “Special Lists,” please 
address FOWLER AND WELLS, 





th Ge Reve Jeng of this System of M 
~ "0. He Talon, M-D., 1 4. 








808 Broapway, New Yors, U. 8. A. 
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Advertisements. 


To ADVERTISEMENTS we can give but 
a limited space; and only to those deemed 
proper. We prefer brief announcements 
onty. Price 25 cents a line each in-ertion. 
Must reach us by the 1%h of the mon‘h. 


Mrs Etiza De La Verene, 


M D.. 258 Pacific Strret, Brooklyo, L. L. 














Cuarces H. Saeparp, M.D., 
65 COLUMBIA STREET, BROOKLYN, 
Movement Cure, Gymnastics, Hydropathy. 





Hyerento Houses, 
170 BLEECKER STREET, NEW YORK. 

Board trom *5 to $1lv 5u per week. 

WM. HUNT. . FANCHER. 

‘ 
EsseLHoEFT WateR-CuRg, 
BRATTLEBORO, VT. 

This extensive an«t well-known establish- 
ment, the pioueer Water Cure of this coue- 
try, is now better than ever prepared fur the 
reception of patients. Tne natural advan- 
tages of the place are perhaps saperior to 
avy ovher. The beauty of the scenery, the 
purity of the alr and water, are certa:n'y 
unsurpassed in this couotry. T.» the perfect 
pur'ty of the water is no doubt to be ascrib- 
ed a large portion of tre very favorable re- 
sults for wuich the Weasse!hoeft Cure is so 
celebrau. Friends of patieats cau be ac- 
commvedated with board. For terms, etc., 
address 0. T. LINES, M D., Physician, 

or, P. B. FRANUIS, Proprietor. 
SECOND VOLUME 
oF THE , 
‘‘Home Circe.’ 

Cont«ining Oro Favorrres nor IN THE 
Frest Votoms, ann New axp Porcrar 
Compositions that have sppeared siuc~ its 
publication. Marches, Watses, Poikas, 
Redowas, Schottisches, Gulops, Mazurkas, 
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OFFICE, 495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Grover & BaKer’s 
SEWING MACHINES 
were awarded the 
HIGHEST PREMIUMS 
at the late State Fairs of 


NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, 
PENNSYL’A, OHIO, 
INDIANA, ILLINOIS, 
MICHIGAN, IOWA, 
MISSOURI, ALABAMA, 
KENTUCKY, TENNESSEE, 
VIRGINIA, N. CAROLINA, 
CALIFORNIA, 


Including every State Fair where 
exhibited in 1362. 





Tue New York IttustrateD 


. 
News, 
PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


THE BEST FAMILY PICTORIAL 
EVER PUBLISHED. 
ILLUSTRATES ALL STIRRING AND 
STARTLING EVENTS, GIVES 
PORTRAITS OF ALL 
NOTABLE PERSONAGES. 

ITS PICTURES ARE 
WORKS OF ART. 

ITS ORIGINAL MATTER IS FUR- 
NISHED BY THE ABLEST WRITERS. 
iT CONTAINS THE CREAM OF THE 
ENGLISH MAGAZINE*, ESSAYS, 
POEMS. NOVELS, AND PER- 
SONAL GOSSIP. 


THE 
NEW YORK ILLUSTRATED NEWS 
18 INSTRUCIIVE 





Quadriiles, Dances, Cboire Piano Gem-, and | 


Four-Hand Duets. The immense popu- 
larity and extended demand for the first 
velame has induced the publishers to glean 
from the vast Repertoire of Masical Gems 
comprised in their own catalegues aod 
those of European and American pub- 
lishers, the best pieces of every variety. 
suited to all tastes and requirements. 
this new volame wilt attain « popularity 
equal with that so rapidly achieved by the 
first, no one can doubt after examining it- 
tarle of contents, embracing nearly two 
havdred Easy anv Arrractive Pieces For 
Beotnnens, and Britiiaxts ror Aocom- 
PLisneD Pavers, comprising the Best 
Pivc-s of the Best Composer«, and the 
Household Mriedies of the People, the 
waole arrunged for the Pianoforte, and 
presenting Two Hundred and Fifty Paces 
of Choice Music, be+~g ne rly Forty Pages 
more than the first Volume. Prices—Piain, 
$2 00; Cloth, embpoared $2 25; Cioth, full 

it, #800, OLIVER DITSUN & CO., 

ublishers, Boston. tf 

Cork Bens. 

We are prepared to furnish a new mate- 
rial for beds—cork shavings—for Thirty 
cents per pound. Itis equat ts bair in com- 
fort, and ooly one third its cost; while in 
the matter of health and cleantiness, it is all 
that can be desired. It is also more dura- 
ble thaw any other material in use, and is 
withal so e/ast c tn liseif as to render “ spring 
botwoms” entirely unoecessary. 
sons are using the shavings for pillows, pre- 
ferring them to covton, hair, or featoers. 
Twenty -five pouods are safficient for « 
full-sized double bed. Send orders to 

R. T. TRALL & Cv., 
15 Laight Street, New York. 








Frencn Franner Army 
AND TRAVELING SHIRTS. — Dress 
Shirts made to measare, a perfect fit, of su- 


op materials and workmanship, $24 aad | 


or dozse. 

Buosoms, Collars, and Wristbands 
for Shirt-making, st JAMES PARRISH'S 
Gentlemen’s Furnishing Establish ment, 324 
Canal Stree |, near Greene Street, New York. 





— 

American Unton Inxs.— 
These Inks cre much more rich, powerful, 
and indelble than many of the Inks com- 
monly sid. AGENTS WANTED. For par- 
eulars address, with stawp inclosed, C. F. 
LEISER, Hyuemaasvilie, Lehigh Co., Pa. 


That | 


ENTERTAINING, 
AND ALIVE. 
SINGLE COPIES EIGHT CENTS. 

TERMS: 

One copy one yeaT.. .......--seeeeeeee $3 50 
TO CLUBS: 

Two copies one year to one ad‘ress....%5 00 

Five copies one year to one address ..$12 00 

And an extra copy to eo-ry Club of five. 

Sinclair Tousey. 121 Nassau Street, is our 

General Agent for supplying dealers with 

the New York Itlustrated News and Por- 

trait Monthly. 
California dealers can be supplied with 


| the New York Illustrated News by JOHN 





Some per- | 


STRATMAN, San Francisco, Cal. 

The New Yor«x !iivstrateo News and 
Porrrait Monru cy is fur sule by ali News- 
dealers. 

Back Numbers can always be had. 
THOMAS B. LEGGETT & O©O., 
No. 90 Beekman Street, New York. 


Tae Porrrarr Monraty. 
PARTS L. and If —NOW READY. 
PRICE TEN CENTS. 

To be obtaived at the news stands. 
This work is published on the 15th of 

every month. 
Each ber is posed of sixteen 
quarto pages, elegantly printed, containing 


some 

THIRTY PORTRAITS 

or THE 

| PROMINENT PERSONS OF THE DAY, 
| accompauied by carefully prepared and au- 
| thentic bi-graphies. 
| Itisthe atm ofthe publishers to render the 
PORTRAIT MONTHLY 
| the most complete serial of the kind ever is- 
sued, interesting as a 
HISTORY OF a yore OF THE 





and permanently valuable as a manual for 
reference. 
In point of typography, paper, and en- 
aving, the work is unexceptionable. 
Subscription Price, $1 © annum; 5 
copies to one address, $4 5”; 10 copies to 
one address, $8; sample copies 10 cents. 
The NEW YORK ILLUSTRATED 
NEWS and the PORTRAIT MONTHLY 
furnished to subscribers for $4 per year. 
Published by 
TAOS. B. LEGGETT & CO.,, 
90 Beekman Street, New York. 


Hints Towarp Pauyst- 
CAL PERFECTION; On, Tax Par- 
osopny or Homan Beavurtr, shows How 
Beauty may be Acquired and Retained. 
\Only $1 40. 


ao 








Beauty. 


$160.—New 7-OctTave 


PIANOS in rosewood cases, iron frames, 
and over-strueg bass, for #140; do., with 
carved legs, $175, $185, and #20"; do., with 
pearl keys. *2°0 and #30. The above 
Pianos are the greatest bargains in the city. 
Secon*-hand Pianos at #25, $40, $50, $0, 
475, $10", $120, and $130, #140, and $150, 
New MELODEONS at extremely tow prices. 
Foreign sheet MUSIC at 2 cents per paze. 
All kinds of Masic merchendise »t war 
prices HORACE WATERS, Agent, 
12-11 No. 4-1 Broadway. 


JUST TRIBUTE TO MERIT. 


AT INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, LONDON, 
Ju'y 11, 1862. 
Durrea’s MAIzeENA 
Ws the only “ preparation for food from 
Indian Corn” that received a meds«l, and 
honorab e mention from the Royal Commis- 
sioners, the competition of all prominent 
manufectarers of “ Corn Starch” and ‘: Pre- 
p-red Corn Fiour” of this and oteer coun- 

tries notwithstanding. 


MAIZENA 


The food and luxury of the age, without a 
single fanit. Ove trial wi'l convince the 
most skept-cal. Makes Puddings, Cakes, 
Custard, Blanc Mange, etc., without isin- 
glass, with few or no egvs, ai a cost aston- 
whing the most economical. A slight addi- 
tion to ordinary Wheat Flour greatly im- 
preves Bread and Cake. I: is also excellent 
| for tnickening sweet sauces, gravies for fish 
jand meat, soups, ete. For Ice Cream no- 
| ‘hing can compare wit it. A little bovled 
| in milk wil! produce rich Cream for coffee, 
chocolate, tea, etc. 

Pot up in one-pound packages, under the 
trade mark “ Maizena,” and with directions 
for use. 

A most delicious article of food for chil- 
| dren and invatids of ali ages. For sale by 

Groce’s and Druggists every where. 
MANUFACTURED AT GLEN COVE, LONG ISLAND. 
Wholesale Dépot, 166 Fulton St. 

WILLIAM DURYEA, General Agent. 

April, 3+, 1862. 6-11 


g| Ir You Desme To Wi 
= j\Love by first becomingiorthy of it. read 


xr 
|HINTS TOWARD PHYSICAL PER- 
|FECTION. Price $1 40. 

















Ornamentat Iron Work. 
Wrovent, Cast, ann Wire 
RAILINGS, sui‘able for BANKS, INSUR- 

ANCE COMPANIES. and OFFICES. 

FARM AND LAWN FENCES, Garden 
Inclosures, Summer Houses, Door and Win- 
dow Goarés, Coal Screens, and Heater 
Guards, in various styles. Tne 

COMPOSITE IRON PAILING, 
especially avapte to Cott»ges and Veranda 
Work, Fence, and Cemetery Inclosures o 
the most durabie and ornamental Railing 
made. 

GATEWAYS, Iron Piers, Horse Posts, 
Mangers Hav Racke, Stall Guards, Tree 
Guards and Flower Trainers. 

IRON BEDSTEADS, 
Cranes anp Onis, with MATrResses, 
in large assortment. 
IRON VASES. Chairs, Settees, Hat Stands. 

Iitustrated Catalogues mailed on receipt 
of four three-cent stamps. 

HUTCHINSON & WICKERSHAM, 

259 Canal Street, near Broadway. 
Gen. agents fr “N.Y. Wire Railing Co” 
Manufactory 57, 59, and 61 Lewis St., N. Y. 





Oe, 


“ Amer. Scnoor Insr.,” 1855 
Is a reliable Educational Exchangs ’ 
For «ll who seek welt qualified Teas 
For representing Teachers who wish Ens 

gagement-; 
el ins 7. ren’ .g School : 

or giv ; 

Pe mg Parents wformation of 200d 
Notice To Susguann— Share who e 

us © nominato them for vacancies fi 

School year should muke early applicaion 

— map —— A ow every kind of teacher. 

vee call for superior 

French fe sro apes ond 
Circulur, explaining plan and terms, and 

giving first-clues educational and busiuess 

references, sent for stamp. 
G. 8. WOODMAN & ©O., 
Esucational Agents, 
8-1* Irving Building, No. 596 Broadway, 


Peeso! Doriar Pooxer 
STEREOSCOPES, s:zo and shape of card 
eases, ure Stereopticons in every 
“ bringing out” wito delighting and amez- 
ing distinctness single and Stereoscepig 
views, as fust as picred up. Also, infalle 
bly guaranteed, a safe. cleanly, agreesbia 
vegriable mixture, instantly killing body 
vermin on men or animals. 25 cents a bole 
tle (531 Begneeeh. New York. 

P. C. GODFREY) for 
Dodge’s Iutallible Vermin Exterminstor, 


Parents Appirep For. 

Being ceutrally located in our com 
Metropolis, an’ having an able and experi- 
enced ageut at the seat of Government, we 
are able to offer more than usua! facilities 
for the transaction of business in this coun. 
try in relatvou to patents ; while our arranges 
ments abroad en-ble us to secure foreign 
patents on the most s»tistactory terms, Our 

resent arrangements are such that we hope 
‘or the future to keep pace with the dewands 
of the public for our services, and it shall 
be our purpose to attend with care and 
promptness to the wants of inventors Com 
munications @reference to inventions, pals 
enis, or patent law carefully cunsidered and 
promptly attended to, 

“How to Get a Patent” will be sent 
on application, fur a three-cent stamp. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York, 


’ 

Marrson’s Exastic Syrmez. 
NEW FORM=—NEW PATENT. 
THE BULB N&CK FRE® FROM LEAKAGE. 
The greatest ———- yet mide in 
yringes, 

This new and su 
Syringe 1s manufaciu ed hy 
the Mattson 8) rince Com- 
pany, in the city of New 
York. 

It is suited to males, fe 
meles, and infante. 

It 1s made of the best 
white ruber and metal, 
with patent verew bub fast 
enings, whien prevent lesk- 
a e,and which 1s new cone 
ceded to be the grea'est im- 
—€ yet made io 

vringes. 

It 's the most convenient 
Syringe in nse, either for 
males or femates, because 
its peculiar form adapts 't to 
the hand in every possible 

ition. 

It is the latest and best 
improvement of the inve t& 
or, through whom the Elas 
tie Pump and other im- 
proved Syri«ges were first introduced into 
the United States, 

This is the first Syringe that ever received 
the high comoliment of a Sitver Medal. 

The new “ Family Guide,” contained ia 
the box with each Syringe, embodies mach 
useful nformation respectiug the, use of in- 
jections, 

Convenience in use, and freedom from 
leaksge, give this Syringe an undoubted 
preference over all others. 

EVERY SYRINGE WARRANTED TO BE PERFECT. 

Price $2, or #2 50 if seat by mail, post- 
paid. A liberal discount to des'ers, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
Broadway, New York. 
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i: subject, with a plate and wood-cuts, 
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PERFECTION. Price $1 40. 

























COLONEL ELLSWORTH 


BROOKLYN SCARLET. 
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Daily, Semi-Weekly, or Weekly 
Taisuns, indicaiing at the time 
of subscribing that they desire the 
Stra «berries, and the distribution 
will be made in the order the sub- 
scribers’ names and requests for 
Strawberries are received. 

Single subscribers will receive 
their plants by mail, done up in 
oiled silk, or other suitable oiled 
substance. 

To Clubs, plants will be sent in 
packages, to correspond with the 
number of names in the Club; 
and where the nomber will war- 
rant it, they will be sent by ex- 
press, packed in boxes. 

New subscribers who desire 
strawberry plants should say so 
at the time they send their money, 
as we do not intend to send any 
to those who will not appreciate 
them. They are too valuable to 
be wasted. There are parties 
who would gladly contract for the 
exclusive right to all these plants, 
at 25 cents a piece, and there are 
many subscribers who would not, 
as soon as they see and taste the 
fruit, part with their prize for a 
$5 “ green-back.” 

HOW THESE NEW STRAWBERRIES 
WERE PRODUCED. 

























































The following statement is made 
by Andrew 8. Fuller, horticul- 
turist, Brooklyn, the originator of 
these strawberries. He says: 

“It is now between seven and 
eight years since I commenced 
sowing seeds of the strawberry 
for the purpose of producing new 
and improved varieties. I have 
always selected seeds from the 
largest and best that could be 
obtained, and the results were 
that I produced some few good 
varieties each season; yet they 
were not such as I was willing 
should go out as my seedlings. 
Every season I selected the seed 
with more care than I did the pre- 
vious one, and found that I made 
constant improvement. I there- 
fore determined that I would pat 
forth extra exertions and see if 
a few extra choice varieties could 
not be produced. In 1859 I ob- 
tained the best varicties known, 
and by fertilizing the flowers one 
with another, I expected to pro- 
duce strawberries combining 
greater excell than h fore 
known. In this I was not disap- 
pointed, I produced that yvar 
many thousands of serdiing 

pants, and the fruit of many was really excellent, s0 
much so that I was urged not to throw the plants 
away; but as excellence, and not variety, was my ob- 
ject, I destroyed all but the most promising. I deter- 
mined from the first that no plant should go out as a seed- 
ling of mine unless it combined greater excellence than 
any other strawberry known. From the selections of that 
year a competent Committee from the Farmers’ Club of 
the American Institute, wbo had the matter three years 
in charge, made a selection of three sorta, ripening early, 
medium, and late, and these I preserved as the final result 
of my seven years’ laborious experiments to procure im- 
provement in strawberries from seeds. These I int«nded 
to dispose of in the ordinary way of a nurseryman’s busi- 
ness, and should have done so but for the desire of Tur 
Taisen Association to make a gratuitous distribution of 
these truly excellent strawberries to their subecribers. I 
have therefore contracted to furnish them exclusively for 
that purpose, Not one of them can be bought of me at 
any price. If I had kept them for sale to individuals the 
price would have been 50 cents each, of $5 per dozen.” 











SEFULLER, $e 


MONITOR. 


NAMES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF THE PRIZE STRAWBERRIES. 

“ The earliest ripening one was named Cor. ELtsworts, 
in honor of the martyr who lost his life when Al-xandria, 
Va., was first cecupied by the Union army daring the 
present war. It is a very large variety, of a crimson 
color, conical in shape, and, having slight depressions, 
running from calyx to point, resembling the eutares on 
the pesch, with a long neck, and the calyx parts readily 
from the berry; quality good; flesh firm. Al hough the 
largest of the three, it is also the earliest, ripening at the 
same time as the Jenny Lind and Early Scarlet, and is 
very productive, The original plant, eighteen months 
from the time the seeds were sown, produced over 200 
perfect berries, averaging from 1 inch to 1 8-4 inches in 
diameter. 

“The next ripening is called the Morrtor. It is very 
large, of a dark bright scarlet co’or, approaching a crim- 
son in the sun. Berry very solid and firm, of fine quality ; 
plants very vigorous and productive. This sort will be- 
come a great market fruit, the color and shape being very 
attractive. 


7. 
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“The third, from its color and 
origin, is called the Brooxiry 
Soak.et. Although this vy; 
is inferior in size to the other twa, 
yet it possesses merits that will 
always make it a great favorite, 


Its shape is a regular oblong 
cone, color the most beaytifyl 
bright scarlet. Flavor, the very 
best. We have the uvanimons 
decision of the judg«s at the great 


strawberry show the past season 
at No, 41 Park Row, New York, 
on this point, as they awarded it 
the first premium over all its ny. 
merous competitors. The plant is 
a very strong and vigorous grow. 
er, making monstrous stools the 
first season, from which an enor 
mous amount of fruit stalks are 

. produced. Add to this its Inte. 
ness, which assists so much ip 
prolonging the season of this 
delicious fruit, aed we have ip 
this strawberry s-mething as near 
pertection #8 possivle, though nat 
as large an the others. Yet this 
is not smal!, and among the song 
mo-t cultivated, ranks medium 
to large.” 

The above descristions by Mr, 
Fuller, in »dditvon to all thac we 
have atready published, must be 
sufficient to sstisfy all minds that 
we are offering no trifling prize 
to ovr subscribers, as an ines. 
tion of our good-will, and certain 
ly with a hope of their continued 

j-will t» us. 

William 8. Carpenter said in 
the Farmers’ Clab that the Wilgou 
was extensively cultivated in this 
Leman j as a market — 
proved very profitable. all 
the strawberries that he has 
growing, he must continue to 
give preference to the Cul Ells 
worth, one of Mr. Fuller's new 
seedlings, sold to Tae Trinuxe 
The othertwo are also very fins, 
and « great acquisition. 

The Cot. Etrsworth and the 
Brooklyn Scarlet, exhibited by 
Mr. Fuller, took the prize for the 
best two quaris at the Brooklyn 
Horticultural Society Exbybition, 
Juve 16 and 17, Owing t a 
accident, the Monitors were not 
exhibited. 

We have only to add that the 
colored prints given upon oor 
show bills are as exact represent 
atons as can be g'ven, and in no 
respect exaggerations of the 
‘Tripune Prize STRAWBEREIES. 


TERMS OF THE TRIBUNE. 
DAILY TRIBUNE. ~ 


Mail Subscribers, one year 
(311 tesmes) ..... 2... eee vee 


SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 








$5 

Five Copies, one year......#12 0 

Ten Copies, one year...... #22 50 
An extra copy will be sent to any person who sends w 

a citb of twenty and over. 

oe Semi-WerxLy Trirvne is sent to Clergymen for 


WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 


One Copy, one year (52 issues)...........-- $2 
Three Copies, ome year...........---ee00+- 

Frve C pies, one year... ..-..-eeeeeeeeees $8 
Ten Copies, ome year..........--0.0-+ 005+ $15 


Any larger number, addressed to names of cube ioe 
$15 each. An extra copy will be sent to every clud 


n. 

Twenty Copies to one address, one year, $25, and any 
larger number at same price. An extra copy will be seat 
to clubs of twenty. Any person who sends us a club of 
thirty or over shall receive THE 8 EMI-WEEKLY TRI- 
BUNE gratis. 

To any pereen who sends us a club of fifty or over, THE 
DAILY TRIBUNE will be sent without charge. 

Tur Weexty Tersvne is sent to Clergymen tor #1 25. 










At Po-t Offices where full Clobs can net be formed, 
either for THe Semt-WeEx ty or Weekiy Trisune, sub 
acribera to the two editions can anite at Club prices 
should the tetal number of subscribers come within ouf 
rule. Address THE TRIBUNE, 

Tribune Building, New York. 
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